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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
TIMES OF GEORGE II. 


Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon, Mistress of the Robes 
to Queen Caroline, Consort of George II., §c. By 
Mrs. Thomson, author of “ The Life of the 
Duchess of Marlborough,” &c. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Waar a lesson is here! How much may trifles 

aud triflers illustrate the business of life—the fates 

of mankind—the history of the world! How low 
the high, how mean the proud, how mercenary the 
ostentatious, how bypocritical the pious, how venal 
the patriotic, how corrupt the many, how selfish 
the whole, and how contemptible a court existence 
let the Memoirs of Lady Sundon demonstrate! Yet 
“ hers was peculiarly the power behind the throne: 
the unacknowledged keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science, she has no place in the page of history, 
although all patronage—from the appointment of 
adresser to the promotion of a bishop—seems to 
have been vested in her hands, ‘That she was 
singularly courteous, charitable, and intelligent, 
appears evident from the many acts of kindness 
referred to in this correspondence, and from the 
general tone of those who addressed her. These 
letters afford a considerable insight into the in- 
terior of a court, possibly more interesting in its 
annals to many persons than what Horace Walpole 
calls ‘a magisterial detail of political events.’ Lord 

Sundon died in 1752, and Lady Sundon in Jan. 

1, 1742. They left no issue, and their title, as 

well as Lady Sundon’s merits, became extinct.’ 

And what was her royal mistress? ‘ Her en- 
durance, not to say patronage of Lady Suffolk, was 
the everlasting stain upon the character of Queen 
Caroline. Nor were the dying hours of her Ma- 
jesty so enlightened by true religion and benevo- 
lence as to efface some painful impressions of her 
motives and disposition, otherwise so laudable, nor 
to dispel the suspicions of the cavillers, that pru- 
dence had more influence than principle over ‘her 
strong mind. She was certainly an actress; even 
her life was sacrificed to appearances, and to the 
habitual effort to please the King. She never re- 
fused 4 wish that his Majesty expressed; and 
every morning, at Richmond, walked several hours 
with him, when she had the gout, which she 
checked, by putting her foot into cold water. 
Those exertions hastened her fate; her bulk was 
now considerable, and the pain which she must 
have endured was exquisite; yet a simple opera- 
tion might have. saved her existence. Two per- 
sons only, besides Lady Sundon, were in possession 
of the fatal secret of the Queen’s disease. .These 
were, the King, and Madame Mailborne, the Ger- 
man nurse. At last, the truth was necessarily, but 
when it was too Jate, divulged to the faculty ; mor- 
tification ensued, and all hope was abandoned.” 

And “ Lady Sundon now sank into a total in- 
significance. No more fawning letters from the 
Bishop of Killala—no more tributes of adoration 
from Baron Wainwright—no more satirical chroni- 
cles from Lord Hervey, are to be met with after 
the Queen’s death. All were silent—and silent is 
the chronicle of her after-existence.” 

The previous portion, so ably exhibited by Mrs. 
Thompson, is nevertheless a curious contribution 
to the history of a period already partially made 
known by Horace Walpole, Bubb Doddington, 
the Suffllk Papers, and other contemporaneous 
publications, and lhkely to be farther “shown up” 
byadiary of Lord Hervey’s, referred to (p. 225, 
pre as about to be edited by Mr. Wilson 

roker, 


Enlarged 76.) 





The correspondence addressed to the favourite 
Mrs. Clayton, afterwards Lady Sundon, are from 
persons of every rank and profession, and almost 
all servile and flattering; and, as Mrs. T. observes, 
“acquires a considerable interest’: it affords an 
insight into certain portions of state machinery; 
it shews us how family interest was applied; how 
the political world acted upon the religious world ; 
and reveals the complex workings of a great social 
system,—at least in its details.” 

And it is added: “* Upon the whole, it is impos- 
sible to read through this correspondence without 
wondering at the extraordinary influence which a 
woman of not very exalted abilities, but of great 
prudence, with good fortune, attained in her day: 
nor is the marvel legs, that her power, extending 
over a period of many years, and affecting, during 
that time, the fortunes of so many individuals, 
should suddenly pass into oblivion, ere the hand 
that had dispensed so many favours had mouldered 
in the grave; or the objects on whom her favour 
had been bestowed had outlived the remembrance 
of their obligations.’ 

That such a person should be the patron and 
medium of a great Church-party (the Low Church) 
is marvellous. She was of obscure parentage, a 
Miss Dyves, and married Mr. Clayton, who held 
an appointment in the ‘Treasury, and was a perfect 
specimen of a stolid official. She was introduced 
to court on the accession of the Hanover line by 
the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and 
thence won her way to an eminence of no less 
power than that haughty lady had enjoyed with 
Queen Anne. She was strong enough to coun- 
teract Sir R. Walpole and the High-Church party, 
and was friendly to literary men and literature, as 
is witnessed by what we read of Hoadley, Steele, 
Stephen Duck, Drs. Samuel and Alured Clarke, 
Clayton, successively Bishop of Killala, Cork, and 
Clogher, Somerville of the Chase, Thomson, Savage 
(whose pardon from the sentence of death Mrs. T. 
ascribes to her interference), and other authors of 
the time. But as much of this will appear from 
the letters we have room to quote, we shall now 
proceed to this part of our easy task. 

“ Mrs. Clayton (says Mrs. T.) is acknowledged 
to have been an accomplished woman; and were 
we to believe all the various compliments addressed 
to her, we should ascribe to her every virtue, and 
every acquirement that woman could possess. After 
the accession of George the Second, as we have 
already said, she became the medium of all ad- 
dresses to the Queen, whether they were offered 
up by courtiers, and sent from distant provinces, 
or penned by starving authors, from their garrets; 
or issued from the episcopal palaces by learned 
bishops; or scrawled by lords of the bed-chamber 
in the gloomy state of Kensington, or in the sleepy 
grandeur of Hampton Court. Voltaire even paid 
court to her; and the imperious Sarah of Marl- 
borough condescended to solicit in her old age, a fa- 
vour from the woman whom she had raised to power. 
All these letters speak of the courtesy and con- 
sideration which they received in reply. With the 
caution probably acquired by a courtier of many 
years’ standing, most complaining epistles were 
destroyed ; yet the mass of papers, consisting of 
seven thick volumes, from which this correspond- 
ence is selected, exhibits ample proofs of Mrs. 
Clayton’s indefatigable attention to the wants and 
wishes of the applicants to her favour. Among these, 
we even find the mistress of George the First, the 
famous Madame Killmansack, from whom the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter was received. Madame 


Killmansack, created Countess of Darlington, is 
thus described by Walpole: ‘She was corpulent 
and ample. Two fierce black eyes, large, and 
rolling beneath two lofty arched eyebrows, two 
acres of cheeks spread over with crimson—no won- 
| der that a child dreaded such an ogress!’ 

‘ Madame Killmansack to Mrs. Clayton. 

‘ Madam,—From a dull and silly woman, your 
ladyship cannot expect a fine letter; you remem- 
ber I was so last night, and that proceeds from 
being perpetually alone. I told you, some time 
since, that I could be easy if I could have a good 
companion with me. You know too, dear madam, 
that I have a great mind to Mrs. Savie, and that IE 
cannot have her for the pension only that a friend 
of ours was so obliging as to give me hopes of. 
Therefore, I take the liberty to propose an expe- 
dition, by which you*could make me very happy; 
if it can be done without giving Mrs. Clayton the 
least trouble—that is, to prefer the gentleman, of 
which name and place is upon the enclosed paper. 
He will give to her 40/. a year as long as he en- 
joys, which will be as long as he lives, when he 
once is known, by the character they have given 
me of him. I am sure Mr. Clayton will thank me, 
being 4 most extraordinary accomptant, and bred 
up to business of that nature. That and the little 
pension would make Mrs. Savie live with me; but 
do not think I will be tormenting you every day to 
get things to please me. This, I own, would do it 
extremely. I hope you think me so reasonable as 
to have the same sense of your inclination towards 
me, whether it can succeed or not; and that no- 
thing will lessen the value I have for your dear 
person, and your charming conversation—I am, 
dear Madam, your most humble servant, 

‘ H. Kitimansacx.’ 

“On the back of this epistle is written these 
significant words; ‘ Mrs. Clayton refused to do what 
she desired.’ It was indeed far more Mrs. Clay-+ 
ton’s policy to slight than to offend the favourite 
of the King, who was then alienated from his son.” 

We come to our court pictures. The following 
is from Mrs, Clayton’s niece, Miss Dyves, maid of 
honour to the Princess Amelia : 

“Richmond, August 31st, 1725. 

“I received, dear aunt, your very kind letter, 
which was a greater pleasure to me than I can ex- 
press; I sent the enclosed the next morning to 
Monsieur de Montendre. I saw him a day or two 
ago; he desired me to tell you the reason he did 
not write to you was, that he had nothing par- 
ticular to tell you.. The Prince, and every body 
but myself, went last Friday to Bartholomew Fair: 
it was a fine day, so he went by water, and I being 
afraid, did not go; after the fair, they supped at 
the King’s Arms, and came home about five o’clock 
in the morning. It is with very great impatience 
1 expect the twelfth of next month, as any body 
would do that waited for so great a pleasure as [ 
do in that of seeing my dearest aunt. The Prin- 
cess is very good to me, and I have great reason 
to hope she is not dissatisfied with my behaviour.” 

Lord Hervey’s sketches are, however, much 
more lively and amusing. £z. gr.: 

** St, James’s, July 14, 1733. 

“ Madam,—I fear you will think me both un- 
reasonable and absurd, in making use of the pri- 
vilege you gave me to trouble your servants as a 
plea for troubling you; but it is quite impractic- 
able for me to have taken possession of your house 
at Kew, upon the obliging offer you made me ofa 
room there, without acquainting you that I had 
| done so, and thanking you for the authority to do 
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it. The Court removes on Monday, after dinner, 
to Hampton Court, so that I shall no longer be 
obliged to lead the disagreeable stage-coachman’s 
. life which I have done during their stay at Rich- 
mond; and I assure you I have so little of the 
itinerant fashionable taste of many of my acquaint- 
ance, that I look on this negative pleasure of fixing 
with no small comfort. It has often been matter 
of the utmost astonishment to me, what satisfaction 
it can be to those people whom I see perpetually 
going from place to place (as others walk back- 
wards and forwards in a room), from no other 
motive but merely going; for the first seem no 
more to prefer one corner of the world to another 
than the last do this or that end of the room; and 
the only way I can account for it is, that feel- 
ing an absolute cessation of thought, they keep 
their limbs in motion, as their last resource, to 
prevent their next heir seeing them decently in- 
terred. I have often thought the actions of these 
breathing machines are to the body just what 
dreaming is to the mind; as the one shews the 
limbs can act whilst thought is asleep, and the 
other, that our thoughts are not always at rest 
when our limbs are so. I fear you will think my 
pen moves to as little purpose as the first of these, 
and as incoherently as the last: I am sure it is 
with as little design as either; for when I began 
my letter, all I intended was to tell you I had lain 
a night at Kew, and was obliged to you for the 
permission to do so. However, notwithstanding 
the impertinent flippancy of writing three pages to 
say three words, if I knew any facts to entertain 
you with, I would launch out afresh; but there is 
nobody in town to furnish, invent, or relate any ; 
and at Court, I need not tell you, madam, that 
between the people .who t say any thing 
worth repeating, and the people who will not, one 
seldom hears any thing one cares to hear, more 
seldom what one cares to retain, and most seldom 
of all, what one should care to have said. If I can 
do you any service in this part of the world, you 
cannot oblige me more than by honouring me with 
our commands.—I am, madam, your most ob- 
iged, most obedient servant, Hervey. 

“IT beg my compliments to Miss Dyves and Mr. 
Clayton. 





“ Lord Hervey to Mrs. Clayton, 
“ Hampton Court, July 31, 1733. 

“ Madam,—I am going this afternoon, with the 
Duke of Richmond, to Goodwood, for three or four 
days; but cannot leave this place without return- 
ing you my thanks for the favour of your letter, 
a debt, perhaps, you would be more ready to for- 
give than receive; but as it is of that sort that one 
pays more for one’s own sake than one’s creditors, 
I plead no merit from the discharge of it, but the 
pleasure of taking any occasion to assure you how 
much I am your humble servant. I will not 
trouble you with any account of our occupations at 
Hampton Court. No mill-horse ever went in a 
more constant track, or a more unchanging circle; 
so that, by the assistance of an almanac for the 
day of the week, and a watch for the hour of the 
day, you may inform yourself fully, without any 
other intelligence but your memory, of every trans- 
action within the verge of the Court. Walking, 
chaises, levees, and audiences fill the morning; at 
night, the King plays at commerce and backgam- 
mon, and the Queen at quadrille, where poor Lady 
Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet — the 
Queen pulling her hood, Mr. Schutz sputtering in 
her face, and the Princess Royal rapping her 
knuckles, all at a time. It was in vain she fled 
from: persecution for her religion: she suffers for 
her pride what she escaped for her faith ; under- 
goes in a drawing-room what she dreaded from the 
inquisition, and will die a martyr to a court, 
though not to a church. The Duke of Grafton 
takes his nightly opiate of lottery, and sleeps as 
usual between the Princesses Amelia and Carolina; 
Lord Grantham strolls from one room to another 
(as Dryden says) like ‘some discontented ghost 
that oft appears, and is forbid to speak ;’ and stirs 





himself about as people stir a fire, not with any 
design, but in hopes to make it burn brisker, which 
his lordship constantly does, to no purpose, and yet 
tries as constantly as if it had ever once succeeded. 
At last the King comes up, the pool finishes, and 
every body has their dismission: their Majesties 
retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford; 
the Princesses, to Bilderbec and Lony; my Lord 
Grantham, to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark; some 
to supper, and some to bed; and thus (to speak 
in the Scripture phrase) the evening and the 
morning make the day.—Adieu, dear madam, and 
believe me, without the formality of a conclusion, 
most sincerely yours, HERVEY.” 

Of all the sycophantic, fulsome, and sordid cor- 
respondents of the favourite, her relative, the 
Bishop of Killala, was the most persevering and 
odious : 

“ The same unblushing subserviency (Mrs. T. 
justly remarks) which marks the former letters of 
Bishop Clayton goes through his whole corre- 
spondence. Mrs. Clayton’s interest was able to 
command not only respect at home, but reverence 
to her favourites, even in Ireland. It might have 
been happier for the people of that unfortunate 
country, if her rulers at home had been occupied 
in benefitting her general condition, rather than 
in interesting themselves in the history of factions 
at the Castle.” 


[To be continued.]} 





LEIGH HUNT. 

Men, Women, and Books ; a Selection of Sketches, Es- 
says, and Critical Memoirs, from his uncollected 
Prose Writings. By Leigh Hunt. 2vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

“Men,” the noblest study; “women,” the most 

delicate and difficult; and “ books,” the most he- 

terogeneous, form the subjects of the author’s ob- 
servations in these varied pages. The love of 
nature and of truth beams throughout; and there 
is a tone of feeling so harmonious that, even where 
censure is applied, the pleasurable sensation is 
not lost, for we feel that it is within the bounds of 
justice, and still more within the pale of severity. 
In vol. 2, Suckling, Ben Jonson, Pope, and other 
authors, are treated with great acuteness and inge- 
nuity, and the papers enlivened by anecdotes of an 
amusing order. We will drop into the essay on 
Cowley and Thomson for an exemplification. Sprat, 
we are told, says of the former (whom Mr. Hunt 
estimates more highly as a poet than he has re- 
cently been held), “ that he was the ‘ most amiable 
of mankind;’ and yet it is reported, that in his 
latter days he could not endure the sight of a wo- 
man! that he would leave the room if one came 
into it! Here is a case for the respectful conside- 
ration of the philosopher—the medical, we suspect. 
The supposed reason is, that he had been disap- 
pointed in love, perhaps ill-treated. But in so 
gentle a mind as his, disappointment could hardly 
have taken the shape of resentment and incivility 
towards the whole sex. The probability is, that it 
was some morbid weakness. He should have out- 
walked and diverted it, instead of getting fat and 
looking at trees out of a window; he should have 
gone more to town and the play, or written more 
plays of his own, instead of relieving his morbidity 
with a bottle too much in company with his friend 
the Dean. We suspect, however, from the por- 
traits of Cowley, that his blood was not very healthy 
by nature. There is a young as well as an old por- 
trait of him, by good artists, evident likenesses; 
and both of them have a puffy, unwholesome look ; 
so that his flesh seems to have been an uncongenial 
habitation for so sweet a soul. The sweeter it, for 
preserving its dulcitudes as it did. This morbid 
temperament is, perhaps, the only difference in 
their natures between two men, in whom we shall 
proceed to notice what appears to us a remarkable 
similarity in every other respect, almost amounting 
to a sort ofidentity. It is like a metempsychosis 
without a form of change; or only with such as 
would naturally result from a difference of times. 








Cowley and Thomson were alike in their persons, 
their dispositions, and their fortunes. They were 
both fat men, not handsome; very amiable and 
sociable; no enemies to a bottle; taking interest 
both in politics and retirement; passionately fond 
of external nature, of fields, woods, gardens, &c,; 
bachelors,—in love, and disappointed; faulty in 
style, yet true poets in themselves if not always 
the best in their writings, that is to say, seeing 
every thing in its poetical light; childlike in their 
ways; and, finally, they were both made easy in 
their circumstances by the party whom they served; 
both went to live at a little distance from London, 
and on the banks of the Thames; and both died of 
a cold and fever, originating in a careless exposure 
to the weather, not without more than a suspicion 
ofa previous ‘ jollification’ with ‘the Dean’ on Cow. 
ley’s part, and great probability of a like vivacity 
on that of Thomson, who had been visiting his 
friends in London. Thomson could push the bottle 
like a regular bon vivant ; and Cowley’s death is at- 
tributed to his having forgotten his proper bed, and 
slept in a field all night, in company with his re. 
verend and jovial friend Sprat. Johnson says that, 
at Chertsey, the villagers talked of ‘the drunken 
Dean.’ But in one respect, it may be alleged, 
Cowley and Thomson were different, and very dif. 
ferent; for one was a Tory, and the other a Whig. 
True,— nominally, and by the accident of educa- 
tion; that is to say, Cowley was brought up on the 
Tory side, and Thomson on the Whig; and, loving 
their fathers and mothers and friends, and each 
seeing his cause in its best possible light, they na-: 
turally adhered to it, and tried to make others think 
as well of it as they did themselves. But the truth 
is, that neither of them was Whig or Tory, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Cowley was no fonder 
of power in the understood Tory sense, than Thom- 
son was of Jiberty in the restricted, unprospective 
sense of the partisans of King William. Cowley 
was for the beau idéal of Toryism ; that is, for order 
and restraint, as being the only safeguards of li- 
berty; and Thomson was for a liberty and freedom 
of service, the eventual realisation of which would 
have satisfied the most romantic of Radicals.” 

But why quote about Whigs, Tories, and Radi- 
cals now, when there are no such things; when 
party is so mixed and mingled that the whole pot 
pourri seems to be a measure of ingredients called 
the Liberal, and the race of ambition consists in the 
different lengths to which men are inclined to go, 
or would go, for the sake of power, in the profession 
and direction of liberality ? 

Mr. Hunt also gives us some pleasant critiques 
on English poetesses, on stage marriages, on Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Pepys, Madame de Sé- 
vigné, &c., and his other miscellanies of light and 
cheerful reading; but as they have appeared before 
in other shapes, it would only lead us into familiar 
repetitions to reprint them. All we shall add, 
therefore, is, that a more charmingly amusing and 
instructive collection of literature, taste, and infor- 
mation, can no where be found. 





MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA, 
Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Sirick- 
land. Vol. X. H. Colburn. 
In this volume of her popular labours, Miss Strick- 
land continues the biography of Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, the widow of James II., and an object of 
much admiration and eulogium to the writer. Her 
veneration for the memory of her husband, and her 
religious devotedness, equal to his, are no doubt 
traits of elevated principle; but their indulgence, 
especially the latter, served to confirm the loss of 
three crowns which might have been restored to 
her family but for their influence on her conduct. 
Miss S. seems rather to avoid pointing this truth, 
but still it gleams through her narrative too clearly 
to be mistaken. Leaving the political question, 
however, and considering not the Queen of the 
Regency, but the Woman, every one, we think, 
must sympathise in her trials and sufferings, both 
mental and physical. These the author has mi- 
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nutely traced with a feeling hand, and from the 
Chaillot correspondence and other inedited sources 
produced a portrait of much original interest. And 
it is painfully increased by a view of the intrigue, 
incapacity, and treachery by which she was sur- 
rounded during the whole eventful period of her 
widowhood, when the fluctuating fortunes of her 
race depended upon the turn of a party, or the 
pivot of an accident which might occur on any 
passing day. But it was otherwise ordained ; and 
the exile was gathered to the tomb of her husband 
in a foreign land. 

As Miss Strickland adheres affectionately to her 
memory, so does she doom to obloquy the memory 
of William III., and is little more lenient towards 
the unfilial conduct of his consort, whose life is 
begun in this volume, wherein it occupies the last 
130 of the 416 pages. But we will only lend a few 
illustrations to the elder Queen, beset by sorrows 
and troubles, including incurable cancer, and hu- 
miliating poverty. The occurrences on the death 
of William, in 1702, and the line adopted or ne- 
glected by those whom it most deeply concerned, 
are thus treated by the author : 

“This event (the King’s death) had been long 
expected, and eagerly anticipated by the friends of 
the exiled royal family, as the epoch of a counter 
revolution, in favour of the son of James II. Bur- 
net complains that the young prince had a strong 
party in England, who were eager to place him on 
the throne.* In Scotland, the dread of a popish 
sovereign had become secondary to the fear of 
seeing the ancient realm ——— into a province 
to England. The health of the representative of 
the royal Stuarts had been publicly drunk, by the 
title of James VIII., and that of Mary Beatrice as 
‘the queen-mother.’ Ireland only required a leader 
to rise and proclaim her son from one end of the 
Green Isle to the other as James III.; yet Anne 
succeeded to the throne of the three realms, on the 
death of William IIT., as peacefully as if there had 
been no such person in existence as a brother, 
whom a closely-balanced mbiety of her subjects 
considered their king de jure. That no effort was 
made in behalf ofthat prince by the Jacobite party, 
stimulated by the regent-court of St. Germains, and 
supported by his powerful allies, the kindred mo- 
narchs of France and Spain, has been regarded as 


- an inexplicable mystery; but, like many other his- 


torical problems, may be explained by a little re- 
search, From the inedited Chaillot correspondence, 
it appears that Mary Beatrice, overwhelmed with 
the difficulties and perplexities of her position, 
and, above all, with the feverish excitement of the 
crisis, was attacked with a dangerous illness just 
before the death of William, which brought her to 
the verge of the grave, and pletely incapaci 

tated her from taking any part in the deliberations 
of her council, on the momentous question of what 
ought to be done with regard to her son’s claims 
to the crown of Great Britain. Her life depended 
on her being kept quiet, because of the violent 
palpitations of the heart, and other alarming symp- 
toms, with which her illness was accompanied. 
Her cabinet, torn with conflicting jealousies and 
passions, could agree on nothing; so, of course, 
nothing was done; and, before she was in a state 
to decide between the opposing counsels of the 
rival ministers, Middleton and Perth, her step- 
daughter, Anne, was peacefully settled on the 
throne, and the hopes of royalty were for ever lost 
to her son and his descendants. The convalescence 
of Mary Beatrice was tedious, and her recovery 
was impeded by the fasts and other austerities 
which she practised, till her spiritual director, 
Father Ruga, was compelled to interfere, as we 
find by a letter from that ecclesiastic to Madame 
Priolo, dated March 15th, in which he says, ‘that 
he has given the ladies Strickland and Molza to 
understand the opinions of her Majesty’s physi- 
cians and surgeons on this subject, and that he 





he, ‘ the Queen has desisted from the mortification 
of her body in obedience to those councils, and is 
following the orders of her physicians and my di- 
rections. She has begun to go out for a walk 
after dinner, and they have taken measures for 
preventing the importunities of her officers about 
audiences.’ Almost the first use the royal inva- 
lid made of her pen, was to write the following brief 
note to her friend, Angelique Priolo, which bears 
evident traces of her inability for application to 
public business; but, as usual, she appears more 
troubled at the sufferings of others than her own :— 
‘ St. Germains, 13th of April. 
‘I know not whether I shall have strength to 
write to you, my dear mother, for this is the first 
letter I have attempted since I quitted you. I am 
in pain for our poor dear déposée. I send my phy- 
sician to see her, and render me an exact account 
of her state. Embrace her tenderly for me. I pray 
for her with all my heart. The physician will give 
you an account of my poor health, which, I believe, 
will not permit me to pass the festivals with you, 
as I could have wished, but it is not often that I 
can doas I would. I am not strong enough to tell 
you more. I am yours, my dear mother, with all 
my heart, and the same to my dear portress. 
‘ 
M. 
‘ Directed, ‘ For our dear Mother.’’+ 
‘In a letter of a later date, she writes more at 
length, and enters into some few particulars of her 
illness. From one allusion, it appears that her 
ecclesiastics had been amusing her with an account 
of the miracles said to have been wrought through 
the inter ion of her d l consort. Accounts 
that were at first very cautiously received by Mary 
Beatrice. It is, on the whole, a very curious 
letter: 





* At St. Germains, this 2d of May. 

‘At length, my dear mother, I find a moment of 
time and enough health to write to you. It is 
certain that I have had a very bad cold for some 
days past. The nights of Friday and Saturday 
were so bad, I having passed them almost entirely 
in coughing, and with palpitations of the heart, that 
the doctors at last resolved to bleed me, of which 
they have no reason to repent, for I am now quite 
well, not having had any more of the cough, and 
the palpitations of the heart have been much less; 
but this last night has been the best, and I can say 
the only entirely good one that I have had for eight 
months. But enough of my poor body. As for my 
heart, it is in the same state as it was when I left 
you, never better but often worse, according to the 
things which happen in the day. These are always 
wearisome to me, and very disagreeable. I have 
had, however, the day before yesterday, the plea- 
sure of seeing the King (Louis XIV.) for an hour 
and a half, and yesterday Madame de M—— was 
here nearly two and a half. But in truth their af- 
fairs are not pleasant, and they have throughout a 
bad aspect; but God can change all that in one mo- 
ment when it shall! please him, and he will do it if 
it be for his glory and for our good. It is this only 
that should be asked of him, without wishing for 
any thing else. I am impatient to see the brother 
of the curé of St. Poursain. I hope that you will 
send him to me soon. I have seen about the con- 
version of souls, which is a greater miracle than the 
healing of bodies, attributed to the intercession of 
our holy King, and which gave me pleasure, al- 
though I am not so sensible of it as I could wish. 
Alas, I know not of what I am made; the only sen- 
sibility that remains in me is for pain. But I am 
obliged to you, my ever dear mother, for the holy 


‘I am ashamed,’ she says, ‘ of not having sent you 
all the money that I owe you. I will do it the first 
opportunity. I dare not tell you the state I am in 
for want of money; it would give you too much 
pain.’ It seems, however, as if a present to the 
convent was to be extracted out of the narrow 
finances of the royal devotee at this most inconve- 
nient season—a present for which the abbess was to 
advance the purchase-money on her own account. 
‘Let the veil of the chalice, and all the other ne- 
cessary things, be provided,’ continues her Majesty, 
‘for it must be done, and in a few days you will be 
paid. Adieu, my dear mother; in three weeks you 
shall see us, if it should please God that my poor 
children be well.’"* The holy ladies of Chaillot had 
sent an offering from their garden to the Queen; for 
she says, in her postscript, ‘the salad was admirable, 
and the flowers very beautiful. I hope that the 
King, my son, and my daughter, will thank you for 
them by Lady Almond; but I always do so, both 
for them and me. Iam sorry,’ she adds, ‘ that your 
nephew has not got any thing. He must humble 
himself, and not attach himself to things of this 
earth, for all fail.’ It was about this period that 
the dreadful malady which had appeared a few 
months before King James’s death, began to as- 
sume a painful and alarming form. When her 
Majesty consulted the celebrated Fagon on her 
case, and entreated him to tell her the truth, with- 
out reserve, he frankly acknowledged that the 
cancer was incurable; but assured her, at the same 
time, that her existence might be prolonged for 
many years, if she would submit to a series of pain- 
ful operations, and adhere strictly to the regimen 
he would prescribe. She replied, ‘ that life was too 
wearisome to her to be worth the trouble of pre- 
serving on such terms!’ but, repenting of her pas- 
sionate exclamation, as an act of sinful impatience, 
she added, ‘that she would endeavour to conform 
herself to the will of God, and was willing to do 
every thing her physicians required of her.’ ”’+ 

It was most unfortunate for her son that his 
mother was so ill and so pious at this most impor- 
tant juncture of his affairs. In vain did the Duke 
of Perth, the Prince’s governor, urge energetic 
measures, and shew her “a letter from the Mar- 
quess of Drummond, his eldest son, assuring him 
that the principal lords of Scotland were ready to 
take up arms in favour of their hereditary sove- 
reign, if he might only be permitted to appear 
among them; nay, more, that a deputation from 
them was ready to make a voyage to France, to 
tener fealty in person to the young king.’’f 

She feared for his safety; and we are told: 

“The terrors of the act of attainder that hung 
over her boy were always present to her. She 
remembered the fate of another disinherited and 
rejected Prince of Wales of disputed birth, ‘ the 
gallant, springing young Plantagenet,’ Edward of 
Lancaster, stabbed by ruthless hands in the pre- 
sence of the victorious sovereign, whose crown he 
had presumed to challenge as his right. There 
was also the unforgotten scaffold of the youthful 
Conradin of Swabia, the tearful theme of many a 
tale of poetry and romance in her native Italy, to 
appal the heart of the fond mother; and she obsti- 
nately and with impassioned emotion reiterated her 
refusal to allow her boy to incur any personal peril 
during his minority, and while he remained under 
her guardianship.§ Severely as the conduct of 
Mary Beatrice at this juncture has been censured 
in the Perth Memorials,|| it must, at any rate, 
exonerate her from the calumnious imputation of 
having imposed a spurious heir on England, since, 





jealousy you have of my love to God. B 
him to renew it in this poor heart, which, after all, 
is devoid of rest when it is not occupied with him.’ 

“ The royal widow of England goes on to speak 
of a subject of distressing import to her, poverty: 





* “ Inedited letters in the Archives au Royaume de 


shall do everything in his power for the preserva- | Franc 


tion of a health so precious. However,’ continues 
* “History of his own Times,” 
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* “ Autograph letters of Mary Beatrice in the Archives 
au Royaume de France.” . 

+ “ Chaillot mss. in the Archives au Royaume de 
France.” 

+ “* Inedited Memorial of the Duke of Perth, in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi.” 

% “ Posthumous Memorial of the Duke of Perth on the 
Causes of the Political Errors of the Court and Regency of 
St. Germains during the Minority of the Son of James II. 
Inedited mss. in the Bibliothéque du Roi.” 

| “‘ Portfotio of inedited State Papers in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, St, Germains mss.” 
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THE LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, AND 








if she had been capable of the baseness imputed to 
her by Burnet, Fuller, Oldmixon, and their servile 
copyists, she would have used her political puppet 
in any way that appeared likely to tend to her own 
aggrandisement, without being deterred by incon- 
venient tenderness for an alien to her blood, espe- 
cially as her young daughter would be the person 
benefited by his fall, if he became a victim. With 
the prospect of a crown for her daughter, and the 
dignity and power of a Queen-regent of Great 
Britain for herself, would such a woman, as she 
has been represented by the above writers, have 
hesitated to place a supposititious prince in the gap 
for the accomplishment of her selfish object. But 
the all-powerful instincts of nature were obeyed by 
Mary Beatrice, in her anxious care for the preser- 
vation of the son of her bosom—that unerring test 
whereby the wisest of men was enabled to discern 
the true mother of the child from the impostor who 
only pretended to be so. The leaven of selfish 
ambition had no place in the heart of the fallen 
Queen. She was ardently desirous of seeing her 
son recalled to to the throne, which she at any rate 
regarded as his rightful inheritance, and her por- 
tionless daughter recognised as Princess Royal of 
Great Britain, and, after her brother, presumptive 
heiress of the realm,—a station which the extra- 
ordinary beauty and fine qualities of the young 
Louisa promised to adorn. As for herself, she had 
felt the pains and penalties of royalty too severely 
to desire the responsibility of governing her former 
subjects in quality of queen-regent. The genuine 
simplicity of her character, and the warmth of her 
affections, are unaffectedly manifested in the fol- 
lowing letter to her friend Angelique : 
* St. Germains, this 17th of July. 

‘TI have but one moment, my dear mother, to 
tell you that I am very well, and my children also. 
I went to Marli on Thursday, and found M. de M— 
(Madame de Maintenon) ill enough; ,but, thank 
God, she finds herself at present much better. 
Lady Tyrconnel assures me that all the embroidery 
will be done for the beginning of September. I 
beg you not to spare my purse about it, for things 
of that kind should not be done at all, unless they 
be well done; and for this, above all, which re- 
gards the dear and holy king, I would give to my 
very chemise. I rejoice that our sick are cured, 
and that the ceremony of the new novice has been 
so well accomplished. I am hurried to the last 
moment. Adieu! I embrace you at the foot of 
the cross. 

‘ Superscribed, ‘ To the Mother Priolo.’’* 

“The embroidery mentioned by Mary Beatrice 
in this letter, and which she exhorts the abbess 
not to spare expense in having well executed, was 
for the decoration of the tribune in the conventual 
church of Chaillot, where the heart of her deceased 
consort, King James, was enshrined, and was to 
be placed there at the anniversary of his death. 
That day was kept by Mary Beatrice as a strict 
fast to the end of her life, and it was commemo- 
rated by the religieuses of Chaillot with all the 
pompous solemnities of the Romish ritual. A vast 
number of persons, of whom the aged Bishop of 
Autun was the foremost, asserted ‘that they had 
been cured of various maladies by touching the 
velvet pall that covered his coffin, and entreating 
the benefit of his prayers and intercessions.’ These 
superstitious notions were, doubtless, the result of 
highly excited imaginations, wrought upon by the 
enthusiastic reverence. with which the memory of 
this unfortunate monarch was held in France. The 
grief of his faithful consort was beguiled by these 
marvellous legends, although she at first listened 

- doubtfully, as if conscious of her own weak point, 
and dreading imposition; but the instances be- 
came numerous, and being attested by many 
ecclesiastics. of her own church, she soon received 
them with due unction, and flattered herself that 
the time was not far distant when the name of the 

_ departed object of her undying love would be 


* “ Autograph letter of the widow of King James II. in 
the Archives au Royaume de France.” 











added to the catalogue of royal saints and con- 
fessors in the Romish calendar.” 

When the Expedition, or rather semblance of an 
Expedition, took place in 1708, the account of the 
royal residents at Saint Germains is not the least 
characteristic portion of their history : 

‘The Princess Louisa, who was passionately at- 
tached to her brother, and earnestly desired to see 
him established in the regal dignity, which she re- 
garded as his right, fully shared her mother’s 
anxiety on this occasion. As soon as the Queen 
was able to bear the journey, they both proceeded 
to Chaillot, fondly imagining that the prayers which 
they and their ladies were incessantly preferring to 
God, for his personal safety and success, would be 
more efficacious if offered up in the tribune of the 
conventual church there, where the hearts of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and her son, King James, were 
enshrined. The all-powerful affection of Mary 
Beatrice for her deceased husband persuaded her 
that his spirit, which she firmly believed to be in a 
state of beatitude, always united with her in prayers 
to God for the attainment of any object of peculiar 
interest to both, such as the recovery from sick- 
ness, the spiritual enlightenment, or personal safety 
of their children. The day the Queen and her 
daughter arrived at Chaillot, it was confidently re- 
ported in Paris that the Prince had succeeded in 
effecting a descent on the coast of Scotland, and 
had been well received. The next morning Mary 
Beatrice told the nuns that she had dreamed a lit- 
tle old woman came and said to her: ‘No; he will 
not land this time.’* Now, although it was evident 
that the Queen’s nerves were unbraced by sickness, 
anxiety, fasting, and prayer, the vision of the ora- 
cular little old woman made a great impression, 
both on the community and her ladies, and they 
all began to relate stories of signs and omens. ‘ I 
can remember well,’ said the Princess Louisa, 
‘though I was not quite four years old at the time, 
that when the late King, my father, left St. Ger- 
mains to join the armament at Calais, expecting to 
embark for England, I dreamed that I saw him re- 
turn in a blue cloak, instead of the scarlet coat he 
wore when he went away, and that he said to me, 
‘This place must be my England.’+ It was not the 
first time that the dream of the youngest daughter 
of James II. had been related in that circle; for 
even in her infancy, it had been recorded as a 
solemn revelation, that the exiled King was to be- 
hold his native land no more, but to end his days 
at St. Germains. To imagine any thing of the kind 
into an augury, is almost to ensure its fulfilment. 
James II. allowed more than one good opportunity 
for effecting a landing in England, in the absence 
of the rival sovereign, to slip, from the idea that a 
decree had gone forth against his restoration. The 
dream of Mary Beatrice had, in a manner, prepared 
the ladies of her court for the news of the failure of 
the expedition. ‘The cause ofits failure remains to 
this day among the unexplained mysteries of his- 
tory.” 

7 {Conclusion in our next]. 








ASSAM AND ADJACENT TRIBES. 
[Third notice: conclusion.] 
Tue Nagas consist of numerous tribes, and in- 
habit the south-eastern hills. ‘They are a very 
uncivilised race, with dark complexions, athletic 
sinewy frames, hideously wild and ugly visages: 
their faces and bodies being tattoed in a most 
frightful manner by pricking the juice of the bela 
nut into the skin in a variety of fantastic figures. 
They are reckless of human life; treacherously 
murdering their neighbours often without provoca- 
tion, or at best for a trivial cause of offence. The 
greater number of the Nagas are supposed to be in 
a very destitute state, living almost without clothing 
ofanykind. Their poverty renders them remarka- 
bly free from any prejudices in respect of diet: 
they will eat cows, dogs, cats, vermin, and even 


* “ Inedited Memorials of Mary Beatrice d’Esté, Archives 
bas 1 de France.” 
“ i 4 ” 





reptiles, and are very fond of intoxicating liquors, 
Amongst a people so thoroughly primitive, and so 
independent of religious prepossessions, we might 
reasonably expect missionary zeal would be most 
successful ; for the last eight years, however, two 
or three American baptist missionaries have in 
vain endeavoured to awake in them a sense of the 
saving virtues of Christianity. * bd * 

“ The superstition of the Nagas is strikingly 
exhibited in the great attention paid by them to 
all signs of good and evil, before they attempt the 
execution of any project: whether it be to prepare 
the land to receive the seed, to proceed on hunting 
or fishing excursions, or to enter upon any war 
expedition. On these occasions the Khonbao, 
Sundekae, and Khonsae, assemble the people, and 
a grand consultation is held between the chief 
ruler and the elders of the village, in order to 
divine the most auspicious moment, and to ascer- 
tain whether the affair under consideration will 
turn out favourably or otherwise. To aid the de- 
liberation, new-laid eggs are procured, which they 
address in these terms: —‘ O eggs, you are en- 
joined to speak the truth, and not to mislead us 
by false representations.’ The eggs are then per- 
forated and roasted on a fire, and the yolk is mi- 
nutely examined: if it appears entire, the omen is 
considered good; if broken, the reverse, and auspi- 
cious for their enemies. In this conclusion the 
senate are likewise confirmed by a peculiar ap. 
pearance of the white of the egg. Another simple 
mode of divining the propriety or expediency of 
carrying out certain plans is by burning the Bujjal 
bamboo. Should it crackle and fall out of the fire 
on the left side, it is a good omen; should it fly 
out on the right, the event is accepted as a warn- 
ing of failure and disaster. By these simple and 
strange 
guided. 

‘When the Nagas purpose taking vengeance on 
a neighbouring tribe, the Khonbao assembles the 
elders of the village ; and, in accordance with es- 
tablished customs, the omens being consulted and 
proving propitious, a plan to cut up their enemies 
by surprise is decided on. Each man provides 
himself with a spear, sword, bamboo choong, a 
hollow joint of the bamboo filled with water, and a 
small basket of rice ; and, the party being formed, 
set out in the day towards the frontier of the enemy 
who is to be attacked. At night they cross over 
and occupy a favourable position in ambush, sur- 
rounding the enemy’s village. There they take 
their repast, and when the cock first crows on the 
following morning, they rush, with great shouting, 
into the village, and cut up every body they meet 
with; sparing neither old infirm men, nor helpless 
women, nor children: even the cows, pigs, and 
poultry of the foe are slaughtered. Sometimes the 
victors remain on the spot two or three days, but 
generally return to their own village on the same 
day; taking with them the heads, hands, and feet 
of those they have massacred: these they parade 
about from house to house, accompanied with drums 
and gongs, throwing liquor and rice on the heads, 
and uttering all manner of incantations: saying, 
‘Call your father, mother, and relations to come 
here and join you in eating rice and drinking 
spirits, when we will kill them with the same 
sword.’ They then sing, dance, and perform all 
manner of antics; pierce and mangle the heads 
of their enemies, and again with curses enjoin them 
to summon their whole race to suffer the same ig- 
nominious treatment. In the massacre, one of the 
Nagas may have, perhaps, particularly distinguished 
himself by evincing great ferocity in cutting of 
more heads than any of his party; which circum- 
stance he fails not to bring to the notice of his 
assembled friends. Stalking out before them he 
challenges them to mark his deeds, and with many 
songs of boisterous mirth and audacious boasting, 
he drags the heads of his enemies about in the 
most contemptuous manner, proclaiming his own 
triumph somewhat after this fashion :—‘ In the 
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there is none equal to me. I am the greatest of all 
men. No one (pointing to the skulls of his ene- 
mies) can perform such deeds. Like to the clouds 
that thunder and hurl down fire-balls into the 
water to the destruction of the fish,—like to the 
tiger who leaps out to seize the deer,—like to the 
hawk who pounces down on the chickens and 
carries them off, do I cut up every one, and carry 
off their heads; and with these weapons (dashing 
them together, to produce a clashing noise) I have 
killed such and such persons: yea, I have killed 
them. You know my name. The greatest beast 
of the forest, the elephant, I first destroy, and after 
that all other animals too insignificant to mention. 
Such a hero am I, there is no one equal to me,’ 
&c. &c. The same ecene is enacted for three or 
four successive days; when the heads being hacked 
and sufficiently danced about to satiate Naga re- 
venge, they are suspended from the branches of 
Nahor trees. After this, the ceremony of tattoo- 
ing the body is performed, and a most severe 
operation it is. The burnt ashes of a pot are 
pricked into the skin with the thorns of the cane: 
a great quantity of blood exudes, and the body 
swells to a great size. Being previously thrown 
into a state of stupid intoxication, the patient is 
left to welter in the dirt and blood for three days, 
unconscious of his condition. After this operation, 
the young sprouts of the bhat-teeta tree being well 
pounded, are smeared over the wounds, and in the 
course of twenty-five days the patient is able to 
resume his avocations; upon which a number of 
pigs and fowls are killed, and a great feast is given ; 
the heads of the enemies being brought down from 
the trees and strewed out upon a platform before 
the populace in the court, or raj moorung. For a 
whole month from the day of the massacre, the 
Nagas daily sing the war-song quoted above, and 
dance and~manifest the greatest excitement and 
delight. * ° bd 

“ On the question being once put to the Nagas 
whether they would like to become the subjects of 
the Company, they promptly replied,—‘ No: we 
could not then cut off the heads of men and attain 
renown as warriors, bearing the honourable marks 
of our valour on our bodies and faces.’ Ifa Naga 
happens to be suddenly surprised, and cut off by 
the inhabitants ofa neighbouring village, his corpse 
is quickly taken up by his friends and placed on a 
platform in the jungles near the road. At the ex- 
piration of three or four days they perform some 
ceremonies, and wait till a favourable opportunity 
occurs for avenging his death. The purpose is 
never relinquished, though its execution may una- 
voidably be tardy: by day and night they lie in 
ambush in the jungle, or on the plains near the 
roads, till they can pounce upon some unwary in- 
dividual of the enemy. His murder is then com- 
municated to his friends in a singular way. Forty 
or fifty Nagas, armed with wooden clubs, strike a 
large hollow piece of wood called a tomkhong, 
from which a loud, terrific sound ‘proceeds, which 
gives token to the enemy that one of their tribe 
has died in acquittance of the debt of revenge. To 
such an extent does this vindictive spirit prevail, 
that the Nagas will wait for two or three genera- 
tions devising plans for decapitating a member of 
a tribe who has murdered one of their clan; and 
when the opportunity of vengeance offers, they are 
sure to take advantage of it, regardless of the per- 
sonal innocence of the man whom they select as 
the victim of their fury. The death of the victim 
is hailed with dance and song, and the liveliest de- 
monstrations of joy: even the old men, women, and 
children seem in raptures at the announcement of 
the joyful tidings that their tribe has succeeded in 
taking revenge. © ° * 

“Ten days after the birth of a child the hair of 
the infant is shorn off, and the parents perform 
several ceremonies, inviting all their friends to a 
grand feast, on which occasion the child is named. 
On proceeding to field work the mother ties the 
child to her back, and whilst at work the infant is 
placed on the ground. When the child is about a 





year old it is left at home in the village, and the 
parents pursue their avocations unattended by their 
little charge. At the age of five or six years some 
of the Nagas wear a lungtee (a small piece of cloth) 
round the waist. On attaining the age of nine or 
ten years the boy is called a moorungea, and from 
that time no longer resides with his parents, but, 
with all the youths of the village, takes up his 
abode at the moorung, a large building set apart 
for this especial purpose. The parents, however, 
still continue to provide him with food, and he is 
obedient to their will, assisting them in cultivating 
their fields. He carries a sword and spear, and 
wears the Naga habiliments. At fifteen or sixteen 
years of age he begins to be dissatisfied with his 
existence in the moorung, and makes arrangements 
for taking a wife ; generally selecting a cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother. On these occa- 
sions the parents collect as much rice and liquor, 
and as many cows and buffaloes, as their means 
will admit. The girls all live together, like the 
boys, in a separate moorung or house allotted for 
them; sometimes they reside in a house in which 
a corpse is kept, probably from the greater sanctity 
such an inmate would confer on their habitation. 
The youth is not restricted from visiting the dam- 
sel of his choice, and he adopts a well understood 
stratagem to ascertain her sentiments regarding 
himself. Whilst he is talking to her companion, 
he carelessly puts down his pipe, and narrowly 
watches her actions. If the damsel entertains any 
regard for him she instantly takes up his pipe and 
smokes it; from that moment the youth is satisfied 
of his conquest, and hastens to communicate the 
result to his parents, who arrange matters with the 
girl’s relatives. Presents of ornaments are sent 
for the girl, which she immediately wears; and an 
offering of liquor and tumbool pan (or betel-nut 
leaf) to chew, being accepted by her parents, the 
marriage is decided on. After this, cows, buffa- 
loes, rice, and liquor are forwarded to the house of 
the intended bride, and all her relations and friends 
are invited to a grand feast. An old deodhunee 
(or priestess) accompanies the youth to the party 
with a basket of ginger, and the youth then ad- 
dresses the chosen damsel, thus:—‘ This day I 
take you to be my wife. I will not desert you, 
neither will I take another; eat this ginger in 
pledge thereof—henceforth we are husband and 
wife. The woman on this eats a bit of the ginger, 
and then the youth sits down; whereupon the girl, 
in the same strain, taking up a piece of ginger, 
says—‘ I am your wife, and you are my husband, 
and I will obey you as such. I will not take 
another husband, for we are husband and wife; in 
token of which you will eat this ginger.’ The 
marriage ceremony being thus concluded, the youth, 


after partaking of the feast, returns home to his 


parents, and in the evening his wife joins him with 
baskets of food for her husband's parents and his 
brothers’ wives. She thenceforth resides with her 
husband. From that day the husband ceases to 
abide at the moorung, and after the lapse of two 
or three days, according to the village roll, takes 
his tour of guard duty at the moorung. From the 
day of his marriage he commences the preparation 
of a separate house, upon the completion of which, 
in a few months, he quits the parental roof. Some 
Nagas will, however, continue to cultivate the land, 
and share the produce of their labour with those of 
their parents; but on the birth of a child the fami- 
lies separate. . 

* Amongst the Nagas, marriage is contracted 
with near relatives, such as cousins, in preference 
to other women. A widow, having no children, 
cannot marry a stranger, but must marry her late 
husband’s brother; and if he happens to be a mere 
boy, she will still live with him as his wife; nor 
can the boy take another damsel: he must marry 
his brother’s widow. The custom is one of great 
antiquity, and apparently cannot be infringed. If 
the widow has one or two children she cannot 
marry again, but must remain in her own house. 
No Naga marries more than one wife, and if she 





dies he is at liberty to marry again. The crimes 
of adultery and seduction are treated with the ut- 
most severity: the offenders are brought before 
the khonbao and the people assembled to investi- 
gate the offence; on proof of which, the khonbao, 
or his ticklah, decapitates the man in a conspicu- 
ous part of the road, between two or three villages; 
or he is tied with cane cords to a tree, and there 
crucified. In some clans it is the practice to de- 
prive both the seducer and seduced of their lives; 
in others, the former is placed in a basket, his 
hands and feet tied together, and he is rolled many 
times from the summit of a hill until life be ex- 
tinct. 

‘* Funeral Ceremonies.—The Nagas consider sud- 
den death as particularly unfortunate: even if a 
person dies after one or two months’ sickness, the 
period is still deemed too short to be lucky; and 
his corpse is instantly removed and placed in the 
jungles on a platform 4 or 5 feet high, where it is 
left to decay. For three or four days after a death 
the relatives do not leave the village; neither do 
other villagers resort to the village in which death 
has occurred during the same period. Ifa person 
dies who has been afflicted with a long illness, a 
platform is raised within his house, and the corpse 
being folded in clothes is placed thereon. By night 
and day the corpse is watched with great care, and 
as soon as it begins to decompose, large quantities 
of spirituous liquor are thrown over it; and what- 
ever the deceased was in the habit of eating and 
drinking in his lifetime (such as rice, vegetables, 
and liquor) is placed once a month on the ground 
before the body. The virtues of the deceased are 
frequently rehearsed ; the heirs and relatives throw 
themselves on the earth, and make great lamenta- 
tions for many months after the death has occurred. 
At the expiration of the period of mourning, a 
great feast of liquor, rice, buffaloes’ and cows’ flesh 
is prepared by the survivors; and an immense 
number of people, armed with their swords and 
spears, and dressed in the most fantastical garb, as 
if preparing for a war-expedition, are assembled to 
partake of it. They commence the festival by re- 
peating the name of the deceased, einging many 
kinds of songs, dancing and cursing the deity or 
spirit in these words: ‘ If to-day we could see you, 
we would with these swords and spears kill you. 
Yes, we would eat your flesh! yes, we would drink 
your blood! yes, we would burn your bones in the 
fire! You have slain our relative. Where have 
you fled to? Why did you kill our friend? Shew 
yourself now, and we shall see what your strength 
is. Come quickly, to-day, and we shall see you 
with our eyes, and with our swords cut you in 
pieces, and eat you raw. Let us see how sharp 
your sword is, and with it we will kill you. Look 
at our spears, see how sharp they are: with them 
we will spear you. Whither now art thou fled? 
Than thou, spirit, who destroyest our friends in 
our absence, we have no greater enemy. Where 
are you now?—whither hast thou fled?” With 
these and similar speeches and songs, they clash 
their swords and weapons together, dance, and eat 
and drink throughout the night. On the following 
day the — is folded up in a cloth and placed 
on a new platform 4 or 5 feet high; and the whole 
of his weapons, swords, spears, panjees choonga 
(hollow bamboo joint for holding water), rice-dish, 
—in fact every thing used by the deceased in his 
lifetime, is now arranged round his bier, which is 
held sacred: no one would dare to touch a single 
thing thus consecrated. After this ceremony is 
concluded, the whole of the party disperse to their 
respective homes. od ° 

“* Theft is held in great abhorrence amongst the 
Nagas, and is consequently so rare that they leave 
every thing exposed in the open fields. If any 
person is detected in committing the offence no 
mercy is shewn: the khonbao pr t 
of decapitation without amoment’s hesitation. The 
Nagas are remarkable for simplicity, candour, and 
integrity; even the comparatively small vice’ of 
lying, to which the natives of British India are 
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so seriously and universally addicted, is unknown 
among them, and will probably continue so until 
they have been corrupted by their more enlightened 
neighbours, the Assamese, or by the advance of 
civilisation, refined arts,and manners. The Nagas 
have no names for the days of the week, and know 
not their own ages. Summer and winter are the 
only divisions of the year they recognise, distin- 
guishing them as dry and wet seasons of six months’ 
each. Time is counted by the moon, or by the 
number of crops they can recollect reaping. They 
believe in a god or spirit called Rungkuttuck Rung, 
who created the earth and all things, but they have 
no hope of future rewards, nor any fear of punish- 
ment hereafter; neither do they believe in a future 
state of existence. For the above information we 
are indebted to Bhog Chund, who is the son of a 
West Countryman of the Khetree caste, by an 
Assamese mother, and having lived many years 
amongst the Nagas, is thoroughly acquainted with 
them. He is now a resident and industrious cul- 
tivator in the plains. He reads and writes As- 
samese, and is a most straightforward character. 
He would be an invaluable companion and guide 
in travelling through the Naga territory. I do 
not vouch for the correctness of the list of the 
Naga tribe inserted in a later page, but in thie ab- 
sence of more authentic details, it may be deemed 
worthy of consideration. The present account of 
the tribes is confined to the Nagas of Upper Assam ; 
but it is supposed that very similar customs and 
habits prevail amongst those of central Assam. 
The Nagas bordering immediately on the plains 
are, for the most part, amicably disposed towards 
the British government; and those on the Patkoe 
range have shewn a desire for our protection 
against the marauding Singphoos. The Nagas re- 
siding on the hills most remote from the valley are 
said to be fine, stout, athletic men, of fair com- 
plexions; and unencumbered with the smallest 
strip of covering in the shape of clothing for any 
part of the body.” 

‘They amount, perhaps, to nearly 50,000 persons. 

“* The Garrows of all the hill tribes bordering on 
the Assam valley, north or south, near Goalparah, 
though not lofty in stature, are endowed with the 
most powerful Herculean frames. The expression 
of their countenances is savage, and their com- 
plexion exceedingly black. In conversation they 
are loud, and remarkable for asperity. * * * 

‘*A savage exists gst the Garrows 
of commemorating the death of their relatives by 
massacring our inoffensive subjects whenever they 
can do so with impunity; whether in open day, in 
ambush, or by a sudden night attack in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. In this respect they resemble other 
tribes of which we have already treated. At their 
festive meetings it is said the Garrows are guilty 
of great excesses in imbibing spirituous liquors. 
A.dried excavated gourd, which does duty for a 
bottle, and holds about one quart and a half, is 
filled with an intoxicating liquor distilled from 
rice: this, at their jovial parties, is presented to 
each person, whose nose being seized, the gourd is 
applied to the mouth till the individual is perfectly 
satiated, or falls prostrate in a fit of intoxication. 
After this, the toper is immersed in a pool of water, 
or the river, that the temperature of the body may 
be cooled. In the choice of food few things come 
amiss to a Garrow palate. For example, a dog fed 
with rice, and then roasted alive, is esteemed one 
of the most exquisite dainties. Every description 
of meat is consumed, even when perfectly putrid. 
Singularly enough, however, milk is considered 
unwholesome, and is never drank. The Garrow 
women are remarkably coarse and ugly, with very 
dark complexions. They wear scarcely any arti- 
cles of cloth covering, but, in common with most 
savages, they are particularly fond of showy orna- 
ments. Their necks are adorned with a profusion 
of coloured glass beads; and if the lobe of the ear 
can only be distended to the shoulders by the 
weight of ear-rings, they consider that they have 
succeeded in rendering themselves peculiarly at- 








tractive. The Garrows to this day are indepen- 
dent of our rule, and are therefore free from any 
tax on their cultivation. An immense quantity of 
cotton is grown on their hills. Ad * . 

“ The Cosseahs, although near neighbours of the 
Garrows, are unlike them in personal appearance. 
They are an athletic race, but by no means fond of 
more occupation than will suffice to give them a 
bare subsistence. This gained, their lives are 
passed in fishing, bird-catching, and hunting, 
merely by way of pastime. Like all savages, they 
are untrustworthy. In the year 1829, at Nunck- 
low, Lieutenants Beddingfield and Burlton were, 
by the Cosseah Rajah’s order, barbarously massa- 
cred,” 

They grow potatoes to a largé extent, and sell 
them advantageously. 

The Booteahs, about 80,000 in population, on the 
hills of Bootan, the’ Huzaree Khawa and Kuppah 
Choor Akhas, and the Dufflahs, are other more re- 
mote tribes, and briefly described; but we trust 
the traits we have so copiously copied of their con- 
tiguous compeers will not only exonerate us from 
the charge of having done too little with this vo- 
lume (we fear we have pirated too much), but in- 
duce readers to look into it for much farther and 
remarkable matter respecting the anomalous people 
who have become of importance to our future 
Indian empire, and may take a prominent part in 
our commercial relations. 





The Treaty of Utrecht. By M. Charles Giraud, 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated 
from the French. Pp. 158. London, Ridgway. 

TuIs, we presume from the name and position of 
the writer, may be taken as a demi-official French 
view of the treaty of Utrecht; in which it is en- 
deavoured to be shewn that it was framed not to 
hinder a member of the royal house of Bourbon 
from being seated on the throne of Spain, but to 
prevent a union of the two crowns of Spain and 
France. To us it appears that the spirit of the 
treaty must therefore have been to guard against 
contingencies which might lead to such a union; 
but M. Giraud argues for the letter, and against 
this construction. The political discussion is not 
for the Literary Gazette; and therefore, having 
stated the main point, we leave the pamphlet, 
which is an able one, and of national interest, to 
be canvassed by those who onght to make them- 
selves acquainted with the useful historical docu- 
ments here put forth, and the Essay in which they 
are reasoned upon to the best of one side of the 
question. 

Florentine History, §c. By Captain H. E. Napier. 

Vol. VI. Moxon. 

Tus volume concludes the work, bringing down 
the history from 1737 to 1815. The reign of Leo- 
pold the First occupies nearly the whole of the 
volume, and unfolds the increasing prosperity of 
Tuscany till the evil times of the French Revo- 
lution stopped the progress of Europe, and espe- 
cially interfered with the welfare of this small state. 
A rapid glance at the changes which ensued com- 
pletes the work; and it is with gratification that 
the reader, at the close, finds the beautiful coun- 
try restored to a course of progressive improve- 
ment, and an enlightened policy directing its efforts 
in every direction. In conclusion, we have to com- 
pliment Captain Napier on the able manner in 
which he has written this history. Without dog- 
matising, he has set its instructive lessons clearly 
before us, and taught us to trace the advance of 
civilisation in Italy, and, by analogy, throughout 
the world. It is a very interesting production, and 
worthy of the good days of literature, 


Ecclesiastical History, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Pp. 200. Cambridge, Deighton; 
London, Bell. 

“ DesiGnep for schools and students,” the editor 

of this little work has done them good service, by 

compiling it from Eusebius, Bede, Mosheim, and 
other sources generally referred to. 








The Brutiad. Book I. By Henry Leirdon. 

Is a gallant attempt to write an Aneid on the 
foundation of the British empire, 1000 B.c., by the 
Trojan-Latian Brutus (vide Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
To convey to readers a notion of its style, we can- 
not do better than quote the introductory invoca- 
tion, which, we think, is more original than Virgil, 
though confessedly an imitation on the model of 
the Roman bard. 
“The founding of thine empire ; those events, 

The dawning of its destiny supreme ; 

Of greatness that out-paragons the name! 


I sing pay Cone to thy noblest heart. 
While here reclin’d on beauteous Primrose Hill, 
I’ll not invite Parnassian streams or groves 


To elevate its ~ + symmetry. 
While Thames rolls broader than Ilissus sweet, 


And broader than old Tiber, and doth lave 
fields, as fam’d as theirs, 
c arms, I will not spread 
Hill! to hide thy top. 

4 Britain boasts 


a — wavi 
th more gi 
A forei mist, 0 

Or thy broad breast, O Thames! 

A Marlborough, a Nelson, Wellington 

I need no ancient heroes to exalt 

My Introduction to this legend old. 

No! If there ever soar’d above our turf 

A kindred soul to Jove or Cynthius; 

If ever muse or have gladly ta’en 

A voluntary ramble o’er our meads, 

Then let me, unalloy’d with foreign sounds, 

Connect our regal Thames and breezy Hill 

With sacred invocation!” 

The poet proceeds to see the Nine through a 
haze, somewhere about St. Paul’s “ colossal dome,” 
and sings: 

** Save me, Jove! what can I see? 

It is a glorious dream, or I behold 

The nine inspirators descending light, 

Each in her loveliness definable, 

Towards the green that musingly I press !’’ 
After this Primrose Hill is immortal; let Sir Peter 
Laurie say what he will about its desecration by 
Sunday crowds and their vulgar revels. 


1. Tales for the Young. By Hans Christian An- 
dersen. A new Translation. 

2. The Book of Fable and Allegory. 

8. The Book of Poetry. 2d edition enlarged. 

4, Stories from Herodotus, By C. Moberly, M.A, 
London, Burns. 

Four volumes of a “ Cabinet Library,”’ very neatly 

produced, and replete with variety both for enter- 

tainment and instruction, Andersen’s Tales are 

(as every body knows) quite delightful; the se- 

lected poetry and allegories are in excellent taste ; 

and the Stories from Herodotus quite a historical 

windfall for youth. 


Pinnock’ s Scripture- History made Easy. Revised and 
enlarged by Ingram Cobbin, M.A. G. F. Gibbs. 
Is another of those performances which merit the 
favour of teachers and those who are to be taught. 
Political Economy, and the Philosophy of Government. 
By M. de Sismondi. 8vo, pp. 459. London, 
J. Chapman, 
Tuts volume is a well-selected portion of the most 
valuable divisions contained in Sismondi’s highly- 
esteemed Essays. Some additions from his Etudes 
sur le Sciences Sociales, and an appendix of (as far 
as we know) hitherto unpublished private letters 
and memoranda of the author, tend to make the 
publication more complete; and for those who 
have not leisure nor inclination to wade through 
the voluminous writings of the author, this suffi- 
ciently large specimen of them will be found very 
satisfactory. Political economy as a science, and 
the theory of government (as is mentioned in a 
nama | notice), are almost as well illustrated 
ere as in the whole body of his works, 


A short Account of Organs built in England, from the 
Reign of King Charles II. to the present Time. 
Pp. 117. F. Masters. 

Tuis is a curious volume, giving an account of the 
construction of the great or principal organs known 
in England from the works of Father Smith to out 
day. Their measurements, their forms, their va- 
rious component parts, their qualities, powers, and 
effects, are described ; and the prices paid for them 
often stated. Some of the earlier instruments aré 
still remaining in our cathedrals, 
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He Ignorance ; or, Church and State. 
— Chapman and Hall. 

Aw allegorical religious adventure, in which libe- 

rality and philanthropy are enforced in a sensible 

manner, though little is gained by the attempt to 

do so in a new fashion. 


Outlines of the History and Formation of the Under- 
standing. Pp. 123. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
OuttinEs of Social Economy by the same writer 
has, we presume, been successful enough to en- 
courage him to publish this new educational work, 
in which he has essayed to embody the doctrines of 
our leading philosophical authors. It places the 
duties of schoolmasters in a very wide sphere; 

much, no doubt, depends upon them. 


Fortescue: a Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles. 

8 vols. Moxon. 
Ir appears to us that Mr. Knowles, in seeking ma- 
terials for his numerous successful dramas, must 
have gathered much that, though not essentially 
dramatic, was sufficiently consecutive and interest- 
ing to deserve publication in another form; and 
to these resourtes, we presume, we are indebted 
for the well-sustained tales of Fortescue and George 
Loveil. The latter has been already reviewed with 
(Lit. Gaz. No. 
1571) ; and we have now only to say, that Fortescue 
is a worthy rival and companion of George Lovell, 
and that the female characters are very beautifully 
drawn. 


The British World in the East: a Guide, Historical, 
Moral, and Commercial, to India, China, Australia, 
South Africa, and other Possessions of Great Bri- 
tain, §c. By Leitch Ritchie, 2 vols. 8vo. W. 
H. Allen. 

CAREFULLY collected, skilfully put together, and 

ably edited in every respect, so far as so vast a 

subject could be got within a fair readable compass, 

this publication is one of the greatest utility, re- 
minding us in some measure of the admirable En- 
cyclopedic productions of a M‘Culloch. There is 
candour and moderation in all Mr. Ritchie’s views, 
and his narrative is at once succinct and compre- 
hensive. For reference on all the important mat- 
ters which concern our wonderful colonisation, we 
could not desire a better guide; and we recom- 
mend it most heartily to the success which indeed 
must attend it, without our well-merited panegyric. 

Extracts from such a production are out of the 

question. 

The Pilgrimage: How God was found of him that 
sought Him not. From the German of Wilden- 
hahn. By Mrs. Stanley Carr. 

Incutcatine fervent Christian piety, against ra- 

tionalism. 

A Dictionary of the Gospels, §c. By the Rev. 
Sam. Dunn. Tegg and Co. 

A nice little book, a second edition, and a very 

useful companion to Bible-reading. 

Astronomical Aphorisms. By P. Murphy, Esq. 
Pp. 168. Whittakers. 

Famous in almanac lore and weather prophesics, 

Mr. Murphy has here adventured the higher field 

of meteoric action, which he endeavours to establish 

on an “immutable basis.’’? Electricity and mag- 
netism perplex us in this theory. 

Two Essays on Dreams, §c. By John Sheppard. 

Pp. 179. Jackson and Walford. 

Contain a quantity of citations from preceding 

writers on this oft and copiously handled subject, 

which is yet always attractive, as human nature 
will never cease to be superstitious. The author 
holds that dreams are providential and useful. 

Martin the Foundling ; or, Memoirs of a Valet de 
Chambre. From the French of Eugene Sue. 

London, G. Vickers. 
A propucTion very offensive to morality and 
moral feeling, in which scenes of the most sensual 
atid passionate descriptions are wrought up with 
all the intensity of which the author is master. 
Shadows of the Clouds. By Zeta. - 287. Ollivier. 
Two tales, with an appropriate title. . 


Pp. 211. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Dr. Kina, the medical officer of the expedition in 
search of Sir John Ross in 1833-4-5, has addressed 
a letter to Earl Grey, the principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, volunteering his services in 
search of Sir John Franklin, who sailed in 1845, to 
prosecute the north-west passage, and has not been 
heard ofsince. Sir John Richardson has proposed 
a plan, which has been accepted by the Admiralty. 
Nevertheless, Dr. King has thought it right toscek 
of Earl Grey an appointment under the Board of 
which his lordship is the head, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, as it was under that Board the Doctor 
acted in search of Sir John Ross. Dr. King main- 
tains that, to save Sir John Franklin’s party, com- 
prising 126 men, it would be futile to attempt to 
carry provisions to him overland; and he adduces 
in support of his opinion, that the expedition upon 
which he was engaged for the rescue of Sir John 
Ross failed in such an attempt, although in that 
case it was only pechalteernes: | to relieve 23 men, 
and from this evident cause, that the country is too 
poor to supply a large party, except they hunt their 
way, a delay which would be fatal to Sir John 
Franklin. 

The plan he proposes is for the Government to 
send out one or more vessels laden with provisions 
next spring, to the western land of North Somer- 
set, where he maintains, for several reasons, Sir 
John Franklin’s party will be found ; having pre- 
viously requested the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
store up provisions in their trading houses on the 
Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River. He 
then proposes to lend a small party, known in the 
fur-country by the name of a “ light candoe party,” 
to Sir John Franklin, to convey to him the infor- 
mation of these movements, and to supply him 
with Indian guides in case it should appear more 
desirable to make the southern route to the pro- 
vision stores on the Mackenzie River and the 
Slave Lake, instead of the Northern one, in search 
of the provision vessels. He maintains that he 
possesses all the requisites for such a journey— 
youth and health, and great physical strength, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the country 
and the Indians. He has placed a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon Earl Grey; for he does not 
hesitate to state that it is the only plan which 
can afford that relief to Sir John Franklin which 
he has a right to expect from the Government. 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition, he asserts, should 
not have sailed in the face of the facts he laid be- 
fore the Government, when the subject of the ex- 
pedition was in contemplation ; for, to use his own 
words, “it was altogether impracticable, as Sir 
John Franklin would have to take the ice (as sail- 
ing through an ice-blocked sea is termed) in utter 
ignorance of the extent of his labours, and, in case 
of difficulty, with certainly no better prospect he- 
fore him than that which befel Sir John Ross, 
whose escape from a perilous position of four years 
is admitted by all to have been almost miracu- 
lous.” He regrets that Lord Stanley did not ac- 
cept his offer to act in concert with Sir John 
Franklin, by conducting a land-party in two di- 
visions from the Athabasca Lake, the one down 
the Mackenzie, and the other down the Great 
Fish River, as there would not be the anxiety for 
Sir John Franklin that is now felt, nor the neces- 
sity that is now paramount for the most active ex- 
ertions for his relief.—Nautical Standard. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
June 4th.—Mr. Brodie ‘On the Polar Nature of 
Chemical Force.” Mr. Brodie’s object was to 
shew, that where chemical affinity exerted itself, 
the elements or constituents acting assumed a dual 
or polar condition ; and that where this assumption 
of polar condition was prevented, chemical change 
would not take place. Thus hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, taken alone, will not directly combine; but 
where the nitrogen, already in a state of combina- 
tion, as in binoxide of nitrogen, is mixed with hy- 





drogen and heat applied, a portion of the nitrogen 
will combine with the hydrogen ; another portion 
forming a new combination with oxygen. Several 
similar instances were given; and the deduction 
sought to be established was, that even elements, 
at the moment of combination, assume a dual char- 
acter, and (so to speak) divide themselves. The 
phenomena of substitution discovered by Gay- 
Lussac, and developed by Dumas (several experi- 
ments on which were shewn), were cited as auxili- 
ary to this view, which Mr. Brodie thought would 
assist in explaining the mysteries of chemistry. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

April 14th.—“ On the structure and probable age 
of the coal-field of the James River, near Richmond, 
Virginia,” by Mr. C. Lyell. This coal-field, which 
is about twenty miles long from north to south, and 
from four to twelve miles in breadth from east to 
west, is situated twelve miles west of Richmond, 
in Virginia, in the midst of a granitic region. The 
rocks, consisting of quartzose grits, sandstones, 
and shales, precisely agree in character with the 
ordinary coal-measures of Europe. Several rich 
seams of bituminous coal (the principal one being 
occasionally from 30 to 40 feet thick) occur in the 
lower division of the strata, which are arranged in 
a trough, and are much disturbed and dislocated 
on the margin of the basin, where they have a 
steep dip, while they are horizontal towards the 
centre. The fossil-plants, which have been deter- 
mined by Mr. Charles Bunbury, differ specifically, 
and most of them generically, from those found 
fossil in the older or paleozoic coal-formation of 
Europe and North America; and resemble, as 
Prof. W. B. Rogers first truly remarked in 1840, 
the plants of the oolite of Whitby in Yorkshire; 
some few, however, being allied to fossils of the 
European trias. From the upright position of the 
calamites and equiseta, Mr. Lyell infers that the 
vegetables which produced the coal grew on the 
spots where the coal is now found; and that the 
strata were formed during the continued subsidence 
and repeated submergence of this part of Virginia. 
The shells consist of councless individuals of a spe- 
cies of poseidonomya much resembling P, minuta 
of the English trias. The fossil-fish are homocer- 
cal; and differ from those previously found in the 
new red sandstone (trias?) of the United States. 
Two of them belong to a new genus, and one to 
tetragonolepis; and they are considered by Prof. 
Agassiz and Sir P. Egerton to indicate the liassic 
period. The analysis of the coal made by Dr. 
Percy and Mr. Henry shews that it contains the 
same elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and ni- 
trogen, in the same proportions as the older bitu- 
minous coal of Europe and North America. Alter- 
nating layers of crystalline coal, and others like 
charcoal, are observed in many places; and in the 
charcoal, Dr. Hooker has detected vegetable struc- 
ture, not of ferns or zamites, or any conifer, but 
perhaps of calamites. The coal yields abundance 
of gas, used for lighting the streets of New York 
and Philadelphia; and some fatal explosions have 
taken place in the mines, some of which are 900 
feet deep. Volcanic rocks, dikes, and beds of in- 
trusive greenstone, intersect the coal-measures in 
several places, hardening the shales and altering 
the associated coal, the latter being in some places 
turned into a coke used largely for furnaces. The 
author concludes by expressing his opinion, that 
the evidence of the fossils, although some of them 
belong to forms usually found in the trias, prepon- 
derates upon the whole in favour of regarding the 
coal-field of the James River as being of the age 
of the inferior oolite and lias. 

“Descriptions of fossil-plants from the coal- 
field near Richmond, Virginia,” by Mr. C. J. F. 
Bunbury. The author describes fifteen different 
forms of vegetable remains, of which, however, only 
ten are sufficiently well preserved to be determined 
with any thing like precision. Six of them are 
ferns, of which there. are new species; and one of 





these seems not to be referable to any of the esta. 
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blished genera. One of the ferns appears to be 
identical with a species characteristic of the oolites 
of the Yorkshire coast. There is one species of 
equisetum, undistinguishable from one of the most 
common fossil-plants of Whitby; one, or perhaps 
two, species of calamites; two (which are possibly 
not distinct) of zamites. The remainder are ob- 
scure impressions, of an equivocal nature. From 
a comparison of these vegetable remains with those 
found in European strata, of which the geological 
position is well known, the author thinks it may 
be concluded with tolerable certainty, that the 
Richmond coal-field is of later date than the great 
carboniferous system; and that it must be referred 
either to the jurassic or the triassic series—more 
probably to the former. 

April 28th.—Sir H. De la Beche in the chair. 
‘*On the geology of some parts of Scinde,” by 
Capt. N. Vicary; with an introduction, by Sir R. 
I. Murchison. The district described by Capt. 
Vicary extends from Cape Monze, in lat. 24° 50’, 
and Kurorachee, on the westernmost mouth of the 
Indus, as far north as near Larkhana, in lat 27° 30’, 
a distance of 200 miles. In this district he exa- 
mined great part of the eastern declivity of the 
Hala range of mountains and the low country at 
their base, though his operations were often im- 
peded by the want of water and the generally bar- 
ren character of the country. The mountains con- 
sist essentially of a nummulitic limestone, resting 
on black slates, whose geological age is unknown. 
Above the nummulite rock is a pale arenaceous 
rock, with nummulites, hyponyx, and other fossils, 
one of which was well known to the army in Cabul 
under the name of “ petrified rice.” Still higher is 
another calcareous rock with no nummulites; on 
which rest beds containing many fossil bones simi- 
lar to those found by Dr. Falconer and Major 
Cautley in the sub-Himalaya range. Near Kuro- 
rachee, at the mouth of the Indus, are clays and 
sandstones, containing shells of species now living 
in the neighbouring sea. These beds are some- 
times covered by a conglomerate containing pebbles 


of the nummulite limestone of the Hala moun- 
tains. In many places along the foot of these 
mountains hot-springs burst forth; concerning 
which Capt. Vicary communicated interesting par- 


ticulars. The waters of those at Lukkee, near 
Sehwan, are saline, and deposit sulphur; and near 
them ajet of inflammable gas once burst from a 
hole in the rock. It was named “ the Peri’s Lamp” 
by the Scindees, who affirm that it became extin- 
guished on account of some impure idolater hav- 
ing bathed in the well. Ancther hot-spring, which 
forms the waterfall of Peeth, deposits travertine ; 
large masses of which are found covering the 
neighbouring hills, even where the springs have 
now ceased to flow. 

May 12th.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in the chair. 
“Oa the nomenclature of the fossil chimeroid 
fishes,” by Sir P. G. Egerton. The author divides 
this family of extinct fishes into four genera; and 
pointed out the characters by which they are dis- 
tinguished, and the geological formations in which 
they occur. 

“On Kent’s Cavern, Torquay,” by Mr. E. Vivian. 
This paper gave an account of some recent re- 
searches made in it by the Torquay Natural His- 
tory Society. In one place the committee found a 
layer of dark mould, containing burnt wood or 
charcoal, with recent shells and bones, resting on 
the floor of stalagmite; and below this, a solid bed 
of red marl, full of broken bones and teeth of ex- 
tinct animals. In another place, below a floor of 
stalagmite which was carefully swept and seemed 
never to have been disturbed, they found the same 
red loam, with many bones much decayed, and a 
flint knife. In a third place, where the stalagmite 
was about a foot thick, the same loam contained a 
bed of fossil teeth, principally of the hyena, many 
fossil bones, and among them another very perfect 
flint knife. The author thinks that the cave was 
first inhabited by bears, hyznas, and other carni- 
vorous animals, by whom many of the bones were 





carried into the cave; that these, by means of a 
flood, were mixed with the red loam; and that men 
subsequently inhabited the cave, leaving the flint 
knives now found. ‘Then came a third period, in 
which the stalagmite was deposited; and, last of 
all, that period in which the British remains found 
above the stalagmite were deposited in the cave. 

May 26th.--Sir H. T. De la Beche in the chair. 
—“ Notice of the discovery of coal on one of the 
islands near the coast of the Malay Peninsula,” by 
Mr. J. R. Logan, communicated by Prof. Ansted. 
The coal has been found by a Penang Siamese on 
the southern coast of the island Junk-Ceylon (well 
known for its tin), near the bank of a river two or 
three hundred feet from its mouth. It is of a black 
or brownish-black colour, burns with a clear flame, 
and appears very bituminous. The man stated that 
there was a layer of it three feet thick, close under 
the surface; and offered to import it into Penang 
at 12s. 6d. per ton. 

‘* On the structure and probable age of the Bag- 
shot sands,” by Mr. J. Prestwich, Jun.—The author 
described the general features of this formation in 
the vicinity of London, where it forms wild, thinly 
inhabited districts, with barren flats and ranges of 
heath-covered hills. It exhibits few good sections, 
and fossils are very rare. ‘These sands extend more 
widely than has been generally supposed,—from 
Esher and Claremont on the east to Strathfieldsaye 
on the west, and from near Farnham on the south 
to Wokingham on the north; and they also appear 
on the summit of the Hampstead and Highgate 
hills. The age of this formation has long been a 
problem in geology; but the author thinks he has 
collected sufficient testimony to decide the question. 
He divides the Bagshot sands into three divisions 
—each with its peculiar group of organic remains. 
The lowest consists of fine, light yellow sands, 

lly argill » with mere traces of ani- 
mal remains, and a few impressions of plants. It 
varies from 109 to 150 feet in thickness, and rests 
conformably on the London clay. Above the sands 
are from 40 to 60 feet of brown liver-coloured or 
whitish clays and greensands, with frequent vege- 
table impressions in the clays, and occasional beds 
of lignite. Incumbent on this is the upper main 
mass of the Bagshot sands, with fewer argillaceous 
layers, and composed chiefly of irregular beds of 
light yellow sand. It contains small ironstone con- 
cretions, and blocks of harine sandst 10 or 
12 feet across and 3 to 4 feet thick, which are 
sought for by dipping through the gravel with iron 
rods. The thickness of this division is 250 to 300 
feet. In the lower division the author finds no 
fossils; but from the second he has procured seve- 
ral; and of ten determinable and described species 
of shells all occur also at Bracklesham, only one or 
at most two in the London clay, and two or three 
inthe Barton clays. The fossil fishes from this 
division—as the Edaphodon of Sir Philip Egerton, 
the teeth of sharks and other remains—also agree 
with those from Bracklesham. The upper division 
yields a few fossils, all eocene forms, but less deci- 
sive as to the particular division. From the whole 
evidence, Mr. Prestwich considers. the Bagshot 
sands as the equivalents of the rich fossiliferous 
beds of Bracklesham, of the central vertical strata 
at White Cliff Bay, and of the central variegated 
and light-coloured sands of Alum Bay—and at all 
events older than the freshwater series. Hence 
also they are correlated to the lower part of the 
Calcaire Grossier and the Glauconie Grossiére of 
the French tertiaries; and occupying a low place 
in the eocene series form an uninterrupted sequence 
to the London clay, and in perfect conformity with 
the progressive development of the marine strata 
of the Hampshire tertiaries. 








CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
April 19th.—Prof. Brande, president, in the chair. 
The following papers were read: 1. “ On the de- 
composition of valerianic acid by the voltaic cur- 
rent,” by Dr. H. Kolbe. The author finds that 
when valerianate of potash is subjected to the 





action of the voltaic current, it is resolved into 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, a new gaseous hydrocar- 
bon, and an oily body having an ethereal odour, 
together with carbonate and bicarbonate of potash, 
The ethereal oil consists of two compounds, one 
of which is free from oxygen, and is composed of 
C8H°; the other Dr. Kolbe considers as a com. 
pound of valerianic acid with the oxide of this 
hydrocarbon. The gaseous hydrocarbon C*H% has 
a peculiar ethereal smell, a specific gravity double 
that of olefiant gas, and unites with chlorine, even 
in the dark, to form a heavy oily liquid similar to 
chlorelayle. Butyric and acetic acids are acted on 
in a similar way; the products from acetic acid 
are all gaseous; butyric acid yields in addition a 
volatile oil, C°H?. Dr. Kolbe considers that va- 
lerianic acid may be viewed as a conjugate com- 
pound of the radical C°H° with oxalic acid. 

2. “ An account of experiments with voltaic 
couples immersed in pure water and in oxygenated 
water,” by Mr. R. Adie. After alluding to some 
previous published experiments on this subject, 
the author states that, on examining after a lapse 
of two years an arrangement of voltaic couples 
placed in a tube and hermetically sealed, the tubes 
burst with viol , evidencing a true decomposi- 
tion of water, although the metals were bright and 
the water transparent. The nature of the battery 
which had been sealed in the tube is then minutely 
described, and the precautions,used to exclude 
atmospheric air. On examining the inner surface 
of the glass and the plates, they were found to be 
covered with minute crystals of protoxide of zinc. 
The effect of a zinc and copper couple in pure 
water on the galvanometer was then examined; 
and it was found that previous to boiling the 
needle stood at 50°; at the moment boiling was 
about to commence it indicated 70°; and after long 
boiling 20°; the greatest indication occurring at 
the time the water was parting with the dissolved 
air, proving that, in addition to the action of the 
water-battery being supported by the absorption of 
atmospheric air, there is a minute degree of action 
when it is excited by pure water. When two 
slips of the same metal are placed in a stream of 
water, the one being in a part of the fluid in rapid 
motion, the other in a quiescent part, and con- 
necting these with a galvanometer, a permanent 
deflection of 25° was observed; and by changing 
their respective positions, without disturbing their 
attachments, the needles passed to the opposite 
side, the air contained in the water of the current 
converting itinto a negative electrode. With both 
plates in still water, and a tube of oxygen over one 
of them, the effect was the same. Metallic pre- 
cipitations were also effected by this arrangement. 
Iron plates produced the same effects; and the 
author considers that these experiments establish 
the existence of an electrolyte more easily decom- 
posed than water, and as universal in nature. A 
saturated solution of carbonate of potash or soda, 
in an open cylindrical vessel, so completely shuts 
out the atmospheric air, that pieces of iron have 
remained immersed two years and four months 
without any appearance of corrosion. 

3. “ On the chemical constitution of metaceto- 
nic acid, and some other bodies related to it,” by 
E. Frankland, and Dr. H. Kolbe. The idea re- 
cently started, that certain organic acids might be 
looked upon as conjugate compounds containing an 
acid of simpler constitution, united to a second 
body without diminution of its capacity of satura- 
tion, led the authors to undertake certain experi- 
ments in the above direction. The possible con- 
version of cyanide of ethyle into metacetonic acid 
and ammonia first engaged their attention. Pure 
cyanide of ethyle was prepared by the process of 
Pelouze, by distilling together sulphovinate of po- 
tash and cyanide of potasium, washing the product 
with water, and finally distilling it from chloride 
of calcium in a tube-retort void of air. Its purity 
was proved by analysis. The cyanide of ethyle was 
then added drop by drop to a tolérably concentra- 
ted boiling solution of caustic potash, and the dis- 
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tilled product returned to the retort as long as it 
yetained any smell. During this operation much 
ammonia was given off. The alkaline residue dis- 
tilled with sulphuric acid produced an acid liquid 
having all the characters of metacetonic acid. The 
salts of silver, lead, and baryta were formed and ex- 
amined by analysis, and all doubt of the nature of 
the acid set at rest. Cyanide of ethyle is also de- 
composed by dilute sulphuric acid, with formation 
of the same product. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday, the 24th ult., for the purposes of re- 
ceiving the report of the Council, electing officers 
for the ensuing year, hearing the president’s ad- 
dress, and presenting the gold medals, the dona- 
tion of her Majesty. Soon after one o'clock, the 
required number of members being present, the 
president, Lord Colchester, took the chair. The 
report informed us that the Society at present con- 
sists of 672 members, besides 39 foreign and 22 
corresponding members. The accessions to the 
library during the past year consist of 344 books 
and pamphlets, besides a very considerable num- 
ber of maps, charts, atlases, &c. The Council 
have awarded the gold medals: the Founder’s, to 
Capt. Charles Sturt, for his discovery of the rivers 
Murray and Darling, and for his more recent 
journey, undertaken with the view of traversing 
the whole extent of the continent of Australia, from 
Adelaide to the Gulfuf Carpentaria; the Patron’s, 
to Dr. Ludwig Leichardt, for his journey from 
Moreton Bay to Port Essington, a distance of 
1800 miles through a country hitherto unknown, 
prosecuted with almost unexampled perseverance, 
and crowned with the most complete success; open- 
ing to the settler in Australia new and extensive 
fields of enterprise, and connecting the remote 
settlements of New South Wales with a secure port 
on the confines of the Indian Archipelago. Capt. 
Sturt being in South Australia, and Dr. Leichardt 
having set out on another journey of exploration 
across that continent from E. to w., were repre- 
sented, the former by Mr. Morphett, a member of 
the Legislative Council of South Australia; the 
latter by Dr. Nicholson of Bristol, the early friend 
of Dr. Leichardt. The noble president having 
briefly recapitulated the services performed to geo- 
gtaphical knowledge by the labours of Capt. Sturt 
and Dr. Leichardt, proceeded to deliver the very 
beautiful gold medals to Mr. Morphett and Dr. 
Nicholson, who returned thanks for the honour 
conferred by the Society. Lord Colchester, in re- 
tiring from the president’s chair, which during the 
past two years he has occupied with the utmost zeal 
and earnestness, and with the greatest advantage 
to the Society and benefit to the cause of geogra- 
phical advancement, announced that the election 
of president for the ensuing two years had fallen 
unanimously on W. J. Hamilton, Esq., M.P., and 
concluded a very able address in the following 
worde: “ And now that past differences of opinion 
have subsided, let us hope that our prospects will 
continue to brighten, and that under the guidance 
of the able and distinguished geographer whom 
you have this day elected to fill the chair of the 
president, the Geographical Society will increase 
the number of its members, and extend the sphere 
of its public utility.” In the evening a number of 
the members dined together at the Thatched House 
Tavern, the chair being taken by the noble re- 
tiring president, supported on the right by the 
President elect, and on the left by Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
June 8th—Dr. Gamble in the chair. Mr. Gray 
continued his paper on British whales, pointing out 
the characters of the two genera into which he 
Proposes tu divide the pike whales. He retains 
Balenoptera for B. rostrata of Hunter, and Physalus 
for the larger species, He shewed the osteologi- 
tal distinctions which exist between the three 





known species; and described a new one under 
the name of Ph. Sibbaldii, from a skeleton, in the 
Hull museum, of a specimen taken in the Humber. 
Dr. Melville exhibited the skull of the specimen 
figured by Mr. Sowerby in the British Miscellany, 
under the name of Physeter bidens, which had been 
presented to the museum of the Anatomical School 
at Oxford by Dr. Buckland. It belongs to the 
genus Ziphius of Cuvier, established on some fos- 
sils found in France. A discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gray, Mr. Gould, and 
Dr. Melville took part. It was observed, that this 
animal had only once occurred to naturalists, and 
that an allied form (Delphinorhynchus micropterus) 
had twice occurred on the coast of France. As 
both the latter were females, and Mr. Sowerby’s 
specimen a male, it was suggested that they might 
probably be sexes of the same species, the com- 
parative size of the teeth being merely a sexual 
character.—Mr. Gould described a new species of 
Apteryx, which he named 4. Owenii—a just tribute 
of respect to Prof. Owen, whose labours have so 
thoroughly elucidated the physiology of this form 
and its allies. The skin, which was exhibited ‘to 
the meeting, was obtained by way of Sydney, and 
unfortunately without any information as to the 
circumstances of its capture. Mr. Gould conjec- 
tures, with reason, that its habitat will be found 
in the middle island of New Zealand. It is 
clearly distinct from 4. Australi, which it re- 
sembles in size, and still more from the larger one 
still uncaptured, of whose existence an indication 
was given at the meeting of April 13th in Mr. 
Strange’s letter. The wing in 4. Owenii is still 
more rudimental than in the old species. The 
plumage is barred instead of streaked, and more 
hair-like in texture. The discovery of this bird 
is certainly the most important accession to orni- 
thological science which has occurred for a long 
period; and the detailed account of its habits and 
economy, which Mr. Gould is in early expectation 
of receiving, cannot fail to be looked for with the 
greatest interest. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
June 8th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the chair. 
Mr. J. M. Heppel, “ On the expansive action of 
steam.” The object of the paper was to deduce a 
more exact formula than those now in use for the 
dynamical effect developed by steam in expanding 
from one pressure to another. Mr. Heppel com- 
bines Pambour’s formula with one by Mr. Scott 
Russell, expressing the relation between the pres- 
sure and temperature; and by this means elimi- 
nates the latter, and obtains a formula containing 
only the pressure and density. From this formula 
another is easily obtained shewing the total dyna- 
mical action developed during expansion from one 
pressure to another; and the results were given 
in a tabular form, exhibiting: 1. The pressure in 
Ibs. per square inch. 2. The relative volume, or 
ratio of the volume of steam to that of the water 
which produced it. 3. The dynamical effect before 
expansion, or the number of Ibs. raised 1 inch by 
the evaporation of each cubic inch of water. 4. 
The dynamical effect during expansion, or the 
number of lbs. raised 1 inch by the steam pro- 
duced from 1 cubic inch of water in expanding 
from a pressure of 100 Ibs. per square inch to the 
particular corresponding pressure. The dynami- 
cal effect in expanding from any one pressure to 
any other must be clearly expressed by the differ- 
ence of the corresponding numbers in this column. 
Part of the remainder of the paper was devoted to 
shewing that whilst the performance of engines 
could not possibly be expected to exceed the re- 
sults ascertained as above, it should not fall far short 
of them in the case of engines of good construction. 
In the course of the paper the fallacy of the theory 
of what had been termed the “ percussive action” 
of steam was ably exposed ; and although from the 
paper being full of mathematical formule it was 
not well adapted for being read at a public meet- 
ing, it evidently possessed great merit as an inves- 





tigation of an important subject. It was followed 
by a short paper, also ‘ On the expansive action 
of steam,’ by Mr. Tate,—the object of which was 
to demonstrate and apply a formula some time 
since discovered by the author, expressing the law 
of the expansion of steam; and at the same time 
to establish certain general equations relative to 
the work of steam applicable to all formule pro- 
fessing to give the law of volume and pressure. It 
also examined and corrected Pole’s formula, which, 
although a decided improvement upon Pambour’s, 
was stated to be not sufficiently accurate for pres- 
sures above 70 lbs., or below 16 lbs. The paper 
announced to be read at the next meeting was 
“ On the law which governs the discharge of elastic 
fluids under pressure through short tubes and ori- 
fices,” by Mr. W. Fronde. 





THE AMERICAN HUMAN FOSSILS, 
Tovucuine the questionable account of the dis« 
covery in the vicinity of Natchez, in North Ame- 
rica, of some human fossils associated, under ex- 
actly the same circumstances, with the remains of 
extinct mammalia, Dr. Dickeson, of Natchez, who 
is in possession of these fossils, has written as fol- 
lows to Mr. T. D. Allen, of North Cerney, Ciren- 
cester: “I shall commence with the fossil innomi- 
nata. That this ancient relic of our species is 
strictly in the fossil state is manifest from its phy- 
sical characters, in which it accords, in every re- 
spect of colour, density, &c. with those of the me- 
galonix and other associated bones. That it could 
not have been drifted into the position in which it 
was found, is manifest from several facts: 1. That 
the plateau of blue clay is not appreciably acted 
on by those causes that produce ravines in the 
superincumbent diluvial. 2. That the human boue 
was found at least two feet below three associated 
skeletons of the megalonix, all which, judging 
from the apposition of proximity of these several 
parts, had been quietly deposited in this locality, 
independently of any active current or other dis- 
placing power; and, lastly, because there was no 
admixture of diluvial drift with the blue clay, 
which latter retains its homogeneous character 
equally in the higher part, that furnishes the ex- 
tinct quadrupeds, and its lower part, that contains 
the remains of man. There are fragments of the 
human skeleton found on the shores and islands, as 
well as those of extinct animals—no doubt washed 
out of the bluffs—and in the same fossil state. I 
have many such specimens in my cabinet; but with 
these I have not ventured at any comparative age. 
But the innominata found in an undisturbed locality, 
70 feet from the surface, and three miles from the 
tiver banks, has established, beyond a doubt (and 
endorsed by the Academy of Science, Agassis, and 
others), the great antiquity of this bone.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, June3d.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. H. Wellesley, principal 
of New Inn Hall, grand compounder. 

Bachelor in Civil Law (by Commutation).—F. H. Talman,. 
Magdalen Hall. 

asters of Arts.—T. Hl. Cookes, scholar of Worcester 
College; Rev. R. M. Rodwell, Exeter College; Rev. C. C. 
Spencer, Queen’s College; Rev. D. Wright, M len 

all; Rev. F. Godfray, Wadham College; Rev. G. H- 
Egerton, Rev. J. Ducker, Brasenose College; R. G. Ros- 
siter, Christ's Church Coll. ; Rev. A. W. Breedon, Trinity 
College; Rev. W. Eaton, Merton College; Rev. J. Coker, 
fellow of New College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Davies, Exeter College, Rev. W. 
——— St. John’s x — compounders; T. 
Collins, Wadham Coll.; J. W. Kewley, Brasenose Coll. ¢ 
E. J. Howard, Lincoln College; E. Mey ey - College 3 
J. M. Rice, demy of Ma; ene Coll.; H. S. Wood, New 
College. 

CamBaipce.— Sir W. Browne’s medals have been ad< 
judged as follows :—For the Greek ode, B. F. Westcott, 

rinity College: subject, “ Pericles moriens.” For the 
Latin ode, D. J. Vaughan, Trinity Coll.: subject, “ Cole 
legium 8.8. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses jam _trecente- 
simum annum agens.” For the epigrams, D. J. Vaughan, 
Trinity College: subjects, Greek, (Oodutvés rs xed dbiiv; 
Latin, ‘‘ Sui lena natura.” 





Magdalene College.— Some discoveries of an interesting 
description haye lately been miade at the east end of the 
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chapel, consisting of a series of niches in the walls, jong 
defaced, and hidden from view by the wood-work, whic 
was set up some fourscore years since. The recesses of 
these exquisitely-wrought niches were found to have been 
blocked up with the ents of the buttresses, corbels, 
and crotcheted tabernacle-work, which had been rudely 
hacked away to provide an even surface for the wainscot 
lining. The Ad - are built partly of stone and partly of 
led as t! ductions of different 


brick, and may be reg: P 

periods, it being certain that portions of the structure are 
of considerably more ancient date than the foundation of 
the College. It is quite time that this chapel was re- 
deemed from desecration, and restored to its full propor- 
tions, and in the spirit of the original design.—Cam, Chron. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 10th—Mr. Hallam, vice-president, in the 
chair. The Secretary concluded the interesting 
paper by Mr. Hallam, noticed briefly in our last. 

he giving so valuable a communication in two 
separate readings, has increased the difficulty of 
attempting to do it justice on the present occasion 
in a report ; but we hope next week to be able to 
present our readers with an abstract of the entire 
paper. 

Mr. Wright's remarks on the literary history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Bretons 
was then read. It began by pointing out that the 
period from the departure of the Romans from this 
island to the establishment of the supremacy of the 
Saxons, presented a blank in history, or at least, 
we can only trace a dim outline of internal war and 
contention. A suspicious writer, named Gildas, 
gave some apparently unauthentic historical de. 
tails which were copied by Bede, and formed nearly 
all known to English historians, until the first half 
of the twelfth century. The historians of that pe- 
riod, William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, give some new particulars, and mention 
the name of King Arthur, whose exploits, they say, 
were at that time the subject of popular romance 
among the Bretons of Armorica. This new infor- 
mation, Mr. Wright shewed, was taken from a 
forged book, published under the name of Nennius ; 
and he entered into some details relating to the 
materials of which that book was constructed. A 
little later appeared the History of the Bretons, by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who pretended that he had 
translated it from an qld manuscript in the Breton 
tongue. The appearance of this book, the long 
list of British kings never heard of before, and the 
romantic deeds of its principal hero, King Arthur, 
were received with the utmost astonishment. Its 
marvellous character made it popular, it was pub- 
lished in the shape of abridgements, and was tran- 
slated several times into Anglo-Norman verse. 
Other writers, less credulous, protested against it 
as a tissue of falsehoods, pe accused Geoffrey 
as being the inventor. Mr. Wright then gave 
an abstract of the contents of this singular book, 
and analysed them with reference to the materials 
of which they were evidently composed. He shewed 
from internal as well as external evidence, that the 
author must have practised a deceit upon the pub- 
lic; that he bad artfully worked caaeine scraps of 
information picked up from old writers, sometimes 
introducing even their own words; and that he had 
mixed these with stories, of which the 
meaning was perverted, and with the inventions of 
his own brain. If any portion of this pretended 
history were taken from a Breton book, it can only 
be some part of the romance of King Arthur, and 
even that was evidently modified in order to make 
it piece on with the rest of the history. Mr. 
Wright then pointed out how, after the publication 
of this hook, the local legends relating to King 
Arthur became more numerous and more widely 
spread; until, as the popularity of the subject in- 
creased, the Breton romances began to be com- 
mitted to writing in the Anglo-Norman language. 

said, related only to the cycle of King 
Arthur, and differed much from the outline given 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
June 9th. Meeting of Council.—The president in 
the chair. Among the most interesting communi- 





cations laid before the Council were two, by Mr. 
Roach Smith, relating to a recent discovery of 
Anglo-Saxon remains in the neighbourhood of 
Gravesend ; and to an investigation, lately made 
by himself and Mr. W. Shaw, of the reputed site 
of the Roman station Othona, on the eastern coast 
of Essex, near Bradwell-juxta-mare. The remains 
at this secluded spot appeared from Mr. Smith’s 
statement to have been overlooked by antiquaries, 
although they present some very remarkable fea- 
tures. The details of the report were ordered to 
be laid before the next public meeting. The Hon. 
R. C. Neville exhibited some fine specimens of the 
poll-axe, the black bill, processional sword, &c., 
temp. Hen. VIII., procured from a sale of naw 
at Debdin Hall, Essex, the seat of Sir F. Vincent. 
The most interesting of these was an elaborately 
worked mace, decorated with crowned roses and 
with fleurs-de-lis. It was conjectured that it might 
have belonged to some person of distinction who 
figured at the celebrated meeting of Henry and 
Francis 1. on the field of the Cloth of Gold. Mr. 
Neville also exhibited a collection of bronze objects 
of early date, formerly in the possession of the late 
Mr. Deville, of the Strand, and asserted to have 
been found in Dorset; but, Mr. Neville stated, he 
unfortunately could obtain no information to be 
relied upon respecting the history of their dis- 
covery. Communications were also received from 
Messrs. Ross, Jesse, and W. H. Rogers. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION AT WARWICK. 
WE understand that active preparations are making 
for the annual meeting, and that, according to all 
appearances, it will be attended with the greatest 
euccess. A larger attendance of members is ex- 
pected than on any former occasion. Warwick 
and its neighbourhood present many objects of 
interest to the visitors. Coventry, Kenilworth, 
Combe Abbey, and Stratford-upon-Avon, will be 
among the places for excursions. W. F. Lucy, 
Esq., of Charlecote, near the last-mentioned place, 
has consented to receive the visitors to inspect his 
interesting collection. The Caatle of Warwick will 
be open to the Association; and the various ob- 
jects of antiquarian interest it contains will be 
the subjects of several papers. The usual activity 
in the literary department is manifesting itself; 
and among the contributions already announced 
are: in the Historical Section, papers on the ro- 
mance of Guy of Warwick, by Mr. Wright; on 
the history of the Earls of Warwick, as illustrated 
from Rouse’s Rol], also by Mr. Wright; on the 
library of Captain Cox, the Coventry antiquary, by 
Mr. Halliwell; on John Rouse, of Warwick, and 
his Chronicle, by the Rev. B. Post; on the muni- 
cipal archives of Northampton, by Mr. J. Thomp- 
son; and on the Staplegate in Canterbury, by Mr. 
C. Sandys. In the Primeval Section, we are pro- 
mised an interesting account of the discovery of a 
Saxon cemetery at Cotgrave, Notts, by Mr. T. Bate- 
man; some observations on early Irish antiquities, 
by Mr. Crofton Croker; and an account, by Mr. 
Roach Smith, of the discoveries made at different 
times at and near the Roman Durobrive (Castor, 
in Northamptonshire), by Mr. E. T. Artis. In the 
Medieval Section, we shall have observations on 
the tapestries in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, by 
Mr. Fairholt; remarks illustrative of the Limoges 
enamels in the collection in Warwick Castle, by 
Mr, W. H. Rogers; and papers on the enamelled 
idsmith’s work of the middle ages, by Mr. G. 
cs; on ancient and modern heraldic differences, 
by Mr. C. Sandys; and on the Coventry mysteries, 
by Mr. Halliwell. The most important paper in 
the Architectural Section is that by Mr. J. Gwilt on 
the ratio of points of support in some of the prin- 
cipal buildings in France, Germany, and England, 
of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
which was expected for the Gloucester meeting. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
June 8th.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair, ‘1. Mr. Bonomi 





read a communication on the papyrus (papyrus 
antiquorum), enumerating its various uses in the 
manufacture of sandals (specimens of which were 
exhibited), ropes, baskets, &c. and more especially 
boats, as mentioned in Isaiah, and testified by a 
painted sculpture, a copy of which was exhibited, 
from a tomb near the second pyramid, as well as by 
Pliny, and other authorities. 

Mr. Bonomi next proceeded to the consideration 
of the papyrus as represented in the temples, more 

pecially in the col Thus, in the more an- 
cient temples it supports the highest part of the 
roof, and forms the centre avenue in the great hall 
of columns in the temples of Karnac and of Luxor, 
as the full-blown papyrus. The form of column 
used to support the inferior roof of the great halls, 
and the usual form for the courts in the more an- 
cient temples, is that of the bud, or of several buds 
tied together. The columns of the temple in the 
island of Philoe represent bundles of the plant in 
various stages of growth. In the Ptolemaic temples 
are also a great variety of capitals, representing 
combinations of various stages of growth. All these 
forms were illustrated by coloured drawings. 

Mr. B. next, after describing the plant at length, 
assisted by drawings of the actual plant, and also 
of the Egyptian pictures of it, proceeded to detail 
his idea of the process of the manufacture of paper 
from the plant, as deduced from the examination 
of eighteen papyri of various ages. This portion 
of the paper was also most satisfactorily illustrated. 

Mr. Bonomi concluded by remarking, that the 
proposal which has been lately made to make paper 
of mummy clothes, is founded upon an erroneous 
estimate of the quantity to be obtained; in addi- 
tion to which, the expenses attendant upon dig- 
ging up the mummies would far exceed any pro- 
fits to be derived from the paper. 

Dr. J. Lee exhibited several beautiful specimens 
of papyri of different ages, from his museum at 
Hartwell; and described the plant as he had seen 
it growing on the Cyane, a small tributary of the 
Anapus, flowing s.w. of Syracuse in Sicily, and the 
successful attempts he had made to make paper 
from the pellicle found between the flesh and bark 
of the thick part of the stalk, and which adhered 
by its own mucilage. 

Mr. J. J. Scoles also communicated a brief ac- 
count of this plant, as he had seen it growing at the 
same spot (for it is not found at the present day in 
the river Nile, although said to grow in the adja- 
cent marshes) ; and remarked that it flourished best 
near the fountain-head. Mr. Scoles also described 
his success in manufacturing paper from the re- 
cent plant. 

2. Dr. Plate read a communication upon the 
kat or kaad plant, which grows in Yemen (Catha 
edulis of Forskal). This plant, although little 
known, is much used in the Arabian peninsula, 
where it is chewed, having an animating exciting 
effect, which when persevered in becomes a slight 
intoxication. The Arabs of Yemen sit chewing 
and talking whole nights together. The finer sorts 
are, however, expensive. The use of the kat is 
said not to leave any disagreeable consequences. 

The use of kat is older than that of coffee, and 
that cultivated on Mount Sabber is the best, and a 
source of great wealth to the inhabitants, as the 
trade in this herb is very considerable. The trees 
are not stripped till four years old, and their first 
produce is of an inferior quality. It furnishes the 
best produce in the sixth year. The wild kat tree 
- furnishes a coarse and very intoxicating pro- 

uce. 

Dr. Beke exhibited specimens of the plant from 
Abyssinia (the Highlands of Habish, being sup- 
posed to be the original country of this plant, which 
is there called chéat), and described the plant from 
personal observations made on the banks of the 
A’bea. The flower was white, resembling in ge- 
neral appearance the Abyssinian rose ; but smaller 
in size, and growing in thick clusters in almost in- 
accessible precipices. One specimen was nearly, 
if not quite, twenty feet high. 
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The Rev. Mr. Badger remarked, that ‘kat’ in 
Arabic signified to divide or tear lengthways; and 
that, as anoun, ‘kiddah’ signified cassia (Exod. xxx. 
24; Ps. xlv. 8; and Ezek. xxvii. 19). Bate thinks 
that ‘kiddah’ signifies, not cassia, but the poppy, 
from its hanging its head, as ‘kad’ also signifies that 
state. Dr. Camps remarked upon the difference 
of the known properties of cassia, an inferior kind 
of cinnamon, from the herb kat, or chaat. Some 
surprise was felt that this curious plant had never 
been introduced into this country. 


PARKER SOCIETY. 

Tue general meeting of this Society was held on 
the 18th ult.; Lord Ashley, president, in the chair. 
The report presented was of a satisfactory charac- 
ter, shewing that the income and expenditure of 
the year had each been about equal. It appears 
that the volumes for the year 1846 were four in 
number. 1. The remaining portion of the works 
of Bishop Coverdale. 2. Another volume of ori- 
ginal letters, from the Archives of Zurich, and 
other repositories, written before the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, which throw much light on the 
early progress of the Reformation in England. 
3. Calfhill’s Answer to Martiall’s Treatise on the 
Cross. 4. The concluding portion of the writings 
of Archbishop Cranmer, forming a complete edition 
of the works of the first Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Among the books for publication at 
an early period are the remaining volumes of Bi- 
shops Jewel and Hooper, Bullinger’s Decades, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Liturgies and occasional Ser- 
vices, some valuable unpublished letters, and Arch- 
bishop Parker’s correspondence. The reportstrong- 
ly urges on the subscribers the necessity of being 
regular in their payments, as any delay in this 
respect naturally interrupts the harmony of the 
Society’s proceedings; and concludes with expres- 
sions of satisfaction with the present and hopes for 
future prospects. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

» Negnden —Gangrephionl, 8} P.m.; British Architects, 
PM. 
Tuesday.—Linnwan, 8 p.m. ; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts,8 p.m.; Geological, 8} P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.». 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 
We shall for once proceed to.examine the works 
without abusing the “den,” as we have good rea- 
son to. know that ere long a better place will be 
provided. 

No. 1315. “ Virginius and his Daughter,” a 
group. P. Mac Dowell, R.A.—We have often won- 
dered a subject so choice and interesting as this 
remained untreated; but then our thoughts in- 
voluntarily wandered to the antique group of 
Hemon and Antigone, and it became a question 
what arrangement could be obtained so as to escape 
the charge of plagiarism. If we mistake not, Mr. 
Mac Dowell must have felt equally fettered in this 
respect, though of such a charge we at once acquit 
him, adding, at the same time, that his production 
gains greatly by comparison; and every one who 
has the power should compare the two, in order to 
justly estimate the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, and the genius that surmounted them. 
There can be no doubt but that this group displays 
talent of the very highest order; nothing, in fact, 
can well su the fire and energy of the father 
or the flesh-like modelling of Virginia. If we 
Venture to point out an error or two, we are led 
to do so, not through the love of fault-finding, but 
with the desire of having a perfect whole whenever 
it may be translated into marble. The head of 
Virginius, then, strikes us as small in proportion 
to the size and weight of other parts, more par- 
ticularly in the front view; but the most objection- 
able portion is that of the point of the knife being 





held upwards, In the first place, it gives extreme 
length to the fore-arm, as the eye does not and 
cannot rest at the hand; and, secondly, it brutal- 
ises the act—it makes all the difference between 
sticking, with which we associate butchery, and the 
stab of self-defence: although the thing itself is 
none the less whichever way it may be done, yet 
had the point been downwards, the scene would 
have been less repugnant to the feelings, and the 
incident quite as well and more poetically told. 

No. 1322. “ Early Sorrow,” a statue in marble, 
by the same.—A beautiful statue of a girl, holding 
a dead dove to her bosom, with which we are in 
raptures, as it appears to us to be the very perfec- 
tion of youthful loveliness, Judging from the re- 
peated attempts we have seen to portray this 
period of life, and the numberless failures bearing 
the titles of “Aurora,” “ Hebe,” “ Psyche,” &c. 
&c., to achieve such positive success as in the pre- 
sent case must require no ordinary skill. In No. 
1342, “ Virginia,” by E. G. Papworth, is not the 
girlish “ Virginia” of the novelist, but a full de- 
veloped little woman, and consequently net true 
to nature. For the qualities we have named, Mr. 
Mac Dowell’s figure is contra-distinguished, and 
elevated above that and all others we have seen; 
80 sweet, we scarcely know whether in the state 
of girl or womanhood to fix her; for 

“ twixt the two 
She stands, as that were loth to lose her, this 
To win her most impatient: the young year, 
Trembling and blushing ’twixt the striving kisses 
Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel x 

W. C. Marshall, A., is always a contributor, al- 
ways original, and always good. No. 1323, “ The 
First Step,” a mother teaching her child to walk, 
is a sweet piece of composition.—No. 1316, “ Eury- 
dice,’’ though equally clever, is less to our taste. 
—No. 1320, “ Sabrina,” a statue in marble. The 
plaster statue came under our notice last exhibi- 
tion; we then complained of the want of refine$ 
ment about the extremities, the hands more parti- 
cularly, and have yet to regret the same thing; 
otherwise it is as beautiful as can be desired. 

No. 1317. “ Comus offering the cup to the lady.” 
—No. 1327. “ The lady, seated in the enchanted 
chair, refusing the cup,” both by E. B. Stephens. 
Two marble statues: the only thing good is the 
lengthy quotation which accompanies them, for 
they are utterly wanting in all the attributes which 
should entitle them to the names they bear. 

No. 1321. “ The maid and the mischievous boy,” 
a group in plaster, F. Thrupp.—We registered our 
opinion of this in the Art-Union competition for 
the prize of five hundred pounds.—No. 1387. “A 
boy catching a butterfly,” a model in plaster by 
the same, is a complete failure. 

No. 1324, “ Marble group of the prodigal son,” 
W. Theed, should have been called “ The prodigal 
son’s welcome.’ We find much truth and nature 
in the figures, the drapery very antique and good 
in effect, and as a whole highly creditable. We 
have before noticed very clever figures by this 
artist, but have always to condemn his portraits, as 
in the present instance of No. 1409, “ Marble bust 
of a lady.” 

No. 1325. “ Plaster group of Zephyr and 
Aurora,” T. Earle. There is much to commend in 
this little group, and very much that might be 
better; Aurora wants youth, and is too womanish. 
No, 1333. “ Marble statue of Pastorella,” very care- 
fully executed; but the hands are like crabs, and 
sadly disproportionate in reference to the head.— 
Of No. 1337. “ Statue—Genius receiving the re- 
ward” (query, Genius appropriating it to himself ?), 
we have before spoken of this in the Art-Union 
competition.—No. 1412, “ Marble bust of Thomas 
English, Esq., of Hull,” also by Mr. Earle, is an 
extremely clever head. 

No. 1326. “ Madonna,” J. Fillans.—A marble 
figure of the Virgin and Child. We confess to be 
searcely able to understand what such slovenly 
execution can mean. We presume that the Ma- 
donna is either to be so placed that “ distance lends 





enchantment to the view,’’ or that the artist can 
proceed so far with his work creditably, but wants 
equal or more ability to carry it to refinement and 
finish. 

No. 1328. “ Model of the statue of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Sir N. C. Tindall, in his judicial 
robes, intended to be executed in marble by sub- 
scription.”” E. H. Baily, R.A.—Some time since, 
when this statue was exhibited at the artist’s stu- 
dio, many of our contemporaries were very loud in 
their praises of its talent and originality. We de- 
clined giving our opinion while in a state of un- 
certainty, for we felt at first sight it was familiar 
to us ; and now it is said—and no secret made of it 
—that it is a model by the elder Bacon, altered by 
Baily to his purpose, and not an original work. It 
may be remembered that, at the time, we expressed 
our pleasure on hearing that the models by the 
elder and younger Bacon had been purchased by 
Mr. Baily, and congratulated all lovers of art that 
they were in such hands for the sake of their pre- 
servation. The Jove(/) that exists between opera- 
singers and dancers, seems ory parallelled when 
compared with painters, or sculptors; let but one 
be caught tripping, as it is said in this instance, 
and the town becomes placarded. We ourselves 
took the following bill, of large dimensions, from 
the walls of the Royal Academy : 

MARBLE STATUE OF 
SIR W. BLACKSTONE, 
AT OXFORD. 


LOST 
THE ORIGINAL PLASTER 
STATUE OF JUDGE BLACKSTONE, 


MODELLED BY JOHN BACON, 
The eminent Sculptor. 


Information may be given at the Sculpture-room, 
Royal Academy, to E. H. Batty, Esquire, who will 
receive Subscriptions for his Statue of the late 

CHIEF-JUSTICE 
TINDAL. 

“‘ Necessitas non habet .? 

(Rich, Printer, Buckingham Place, New Road. 

Our province is not now to discuss whether this 
be true or not, but to state facts and impressions. 
If it be true, it is very much to be regretted that 
an artist in Baily’s position, who can do and has 
done so many beautiful things, should so far forget 
himself. If it be false, then the circulators of this 
placard deserve to be well punished for stating it 
to be either Cabbage or Bacon! 

No. 1395. ** Model of a Bronze Statue of the Earl 
of Auckland, to be erected on the Esplanade, Cal- 
cutta.” H. Weekes.— There is a great want of 
shadow about this statue: it seems all surface, 
hard, and metallic. There is no relief in shadow, 
and it does not necessarily follow it should be so 
modelled because it has to be cast in bronze ; for if 
we refer to that very excellent example, Pitt, by 
Chantrey, we find the opposite principle adopted 
with far finer effect. No, 1329. “ Design for a 
monumental statue of the late Sir T. Fowell Bux- 
ton,’’ by Weekes also.—A very clever sketch of- 
fered in competition for the statue when Mr. 
Thrupp was the successful candidate. Having 
some knowledge of the powers of both gentlemen, 
we trust we may not have to refer to this sketch 
hereafter, No. 1429, “ Marble bust of General 
Caulfield, C.B.’’ is unquestionably one of the finest 
busts in the exhibition, and by Weekes. 

By Mr. J. E. Jones we have No. 1332, ‘‘ Morning 
Visitors,” portraits; and 1389, “The Guardian, 

its of the children of W. M‘Cormick, Esq.”’— 
Groups of children playing with dogs: when we 
remember the short period that this gentleman has 
turned his attention to sculpture, and that these 
are the first productions in figures that we have 
seen from him, we find talent that surprises us: 
the animais are very fine. He has his full quan- 
tum of marble busts; and 1361, the Hon. Miss 
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Copley, the daughter of Lord Lyndhurst, evinces 
much taste and delicate treatment. 

No. 1334. “Satan falling from Heaven.” A. 
Brown.—A successful accomplishment of a very 
bold undertaking. We may here also speak of 
1391, “An Ancient Briton, as a Spy,”—G. G. 
Adams,—a nude figure, of much merit. Both 
these works are sure to find their way back to the 
study, where they may be seen years afterwards, 
and produced only to prove the power of the ar- 
tists. 

No, 1335. “ Perdita.” S. J. B. Haydon.—When 
Perdita delivers the lines which accompany this 
figure, 

“ Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue,” 
she is not seated as we here find her, but welcom- 
ing the guests to the sheep-shearing “jollity.” 
Artists should read and understand before they 
embody; though in this case it matters little, as the 
figure is very indifferent. 

No. 1339. “ Model for a mural Monument,” to 
be erected in the Savoy Chapel, by M. L. Wat- 
son, representing Dr. Archibald Cameron attend- 
ing the wounded at the battle of Culloden. Dr. 
Cameron was afterwards executed in 1753, on a 
bill of attainder passed against him for being in 
the rebellion of 1745. 

“ His hand would stanch the blood of him who bled, 

Were it for Brunswick or for Stuart shed.” 

The grouping and arrangement of this alto-relief 
are masterly; in fact, they display a perfect 
knowledge of art and its principles. The same 
author has several other small sketches, and all 


good. 

No. 1841. “‘ The working Model of a Monument 
to the late Mrs. Legard.’’? J. Bell.—Scarcely sup- 
ports the reputation this sculptor gained by his 
** Eagle Slayer,’ and appointment by the royal 
commission. ; 

No. 1362. Marble bust of George Hudeon, Esq., 
M.P. M. Noble.—Vulgar though it be, yet it is 
a clever refinement of the man, and remarkably 
like. 

Behnes always manages to enrich the cata- 
logue with the best and most prominent names, 
and we find, 1383, the Countess of Malmesbury ; 
1384, Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., M.P.; 1397, Count 
D’Orsay ; 1398, the Common-Serjeant ; 1402, Sir 
John Pirie, Bart.; 1438, Lord Chesterfield; 1439, 
Dr. Carpue. No man.-in busts ever contributes the 
same amount of worth, whether they be viewed as 
works of art or portraits. There is no mistaking 
them. 

No. 1401. Part of a monument to the memory 
of James Brook, Esq. E.G. Physick.—Certainly 
the most affected thing we ever saw. A female 
and child forced into a strained attitude to receive 
a penny-loaf from a tip-toed, pedantic gentleman ; 
with the old story of the broken column in the 
background. We really think that if such an ab- 
surdity should be erected to our memory, we 
should rise up in judgment against the evil-doers. 

No. 1425. Marble bust of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales (executed by command of the 
Queen). Mrs. Thorneycroft.—Placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, the. disproportionate pedestal gives 
a petite character to this sweetly-executed head. 
‘We saw, a short time since, four etatues in pro- 
gress, representing the seasons, by this lady. They 
are a commission from her Majesty, and represent 
the Princesses Royal and Alice, and the Princes 
of Wales and Alfred. 

There is nothing else in the sculpture-room that 
calls for particular notice; but before we close 
this portion of our R. A. notice, we would make 
favourable mention of 1347, bust of Mrs. Angell, 
J. Edwards; 1390, a small equestrian bronze of 
the Marquis of Anglesey, E. Cotterill; 1422, a 

osthumous bust of Fielding the author, W. F. 
Woodington ; and 1450, “ Ianthe,” W. Gray,— 
which are all very creditable performances. 

Next week will enable us to go through the 
miniature and architecture rooms, and conclude 





our notices of this year’s exhibition; when we 
shall be able to devote more of our Fine Arts 
space to the opening of Westminster Hall, which 
will take place forthwith. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, June 7, 1847. 

M. EmILe pe Grirarotn, the chief editor of the 
Presse, is at this moment the object of a judicial 
prosecution, which is creating some sensation. 
The following are the circumstances in which this 
matter originated. 

The journal L’ Epoque had been established, as I 
told you at the time, with a view to giving the 
ministry a more sincerely devoted, and especially 
a cheaper, organ than the Presse for ministerial 
doctrines. That paper absorbed some considerable 
sums (more than a million of francs, so ’tis said) ; 
and yet, after lingering for about a year, and albeit 
supported by the resources of the Secret funds, 
they were compelled to discontinue its issue. M. 
de Girardin had even the good fortune to become 
its purchaser for about 50,000f,, which were dis- 
tributed amongst the creditors of the defunct 
paper. 

Since he has no longer in dread before his eyes 
the competition of the Epoque, M. de Girardin, 
who, if we believe scandalous gossips, has drained 
the ministry of all available personal favour, has 
deemed it expedient, and especially opportune, to 
direct his attacks against it; to overthrow it; and 
then to work for his benefit the succeeding ad- 
ministration. Accordingly, and from one day to 
another, the Presse took rank amongst the bitterest 
organs of the Opposition. 

The Débats, more faithful to M. Guizot, failed 
not in engaging in violent polemics with this new 
adversary, and talked with a certain degree of 
contempt of “his weak publication.’”” M. de 
Girardin retorted, that his paper could not be so 
very weak, since the Cabinet had deemed it expe- 
dient to establish against it, at the cost of enor- 
mous sacrifices, a ruinous competition ; that for 
this object no pains had been spared; that not 
only pecuniary succour had been granted to the 
Epoque, directly diverted from the Police funds, 
but that, in addition, disguised subsidies had been 
given to its editors, sometimes in the shape of a 
theatrical privilege, sold by them for ready cash; 
sometimes in the shape of other favours, which, 
either granted or promised, attracted the money of 
the shareholders into the coffers of the journal. 
Amongst these latter, he mentioned a promise of 
a peerage, made by the ministry, conditionally 
upon the payment of 80,000f. (2400/.) into the cof- 
fers of the journal L’ Epoque. 

The ministry had taken no notice of this direct 
attack; but a few members of the Chamber of 
Peers saw in it an offence against the dignity of 
this venerable institution; and upon their motion, 
the Chamber, by a message, demanded of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the right of citing to their bar 
M. Emile de Girardin, who is a member of the 
elective legislature, that he might be compelled to 
furnish proof of the facts alleged by him. The 
Chamber of Deputies has not yet determined whe- 
ther it will grant the leave requested. 

Here are, as to the facts of the case, the reports 
which are circulated, and which wear the most 
likely appearance. A rich banker, M. Benoit 
Fould, was threatened with the prospect of not 
being re-elected deputy by the college which usu- 
ally sends him to the Chamber. He solicited a 
peerage. It would appear this was promised to 
him, although he professes the Jewish faith, upon 
the condition of his supporting the journal L’ Epoque. 
Accordingly, he paid a first instalment of 30,000f. 
to the founders of the publication ; and he wae pre- 
paring to complete the payment of the required 
80,000f., when he was told, decidedly, that the high 
favour he thus hoped to purchase could not be 
conferred upon him. 

This recalled to mind an anecdote well known 


under the Restoration. M. de Rothschild, after 
having energetically ———_ M. de Villéle in all 
questions relating to the formation of the Three 
per Cent fund, fancied himself entitled to the un- 
limited gratitude of the Minister. He accordingly 
asked of him, without more ado, a seat in the 
Upper House for himself and his heirs. ‘“ Why, 
of course,” said M. de Villéle, with his ironical 
chuckle; “ what you require is most proper. We 
will make a peer of you—that is agreed ;—but you 
will turn Christian.” It is asserted that M. Roths- 
child had at first accepted the condition; but he 
afterwards recollected that his correspondence with 
his co-religionists was to him, as a banker, the 
best feather in his cap; and he did not renew his 
request, as, indeed, the wily Minister had foreseen, 
I hope that M. Disraeli is amongst your readers, 
and that he will descant upon this text in his next 
novel. 

We have had at the Théatre Francais the first 
representation of a five-act tragedy written by one 
of the actors of that theatre, M. Beauvallet. It is 
not exactly, as in the charming comedy of the 
“Critic,” a piece of scandalous gossip about Queen 
Elizabeth, but only about Robert Bruce, already 
placed on the scene at the Opera. Is it not a 
strange chance which has brought so many great 
minds to meet on the plains of Bannockburn? Let 
me tell you, but very briefly, how the poet-actor 
has understood his theme. He supposes that, after 
the assassination of Comyn in a church at Dum- 
fries, Robert Bruce has been excommunicated. He 
is wandering gst the Scotch mountains. One 
of the lords most intent upon his destruction is 
Lorn, whose sister, the fair Edith, is affianced to 
Ronald, Lord of the Isles, who in former times was 
much enamoured with Isabel, sister of Bruce. At 
the moment when the marriage ceremony is about 
to take place, a tempest compels two stray way- 
farers to seek shelter in the castle of the Lord of 
the Isles: no others than Robert Bruce and his 
sister, badly disguised; so it appears, for Ronald 
at once recognises his sovereign, now his guest, 
and, as such, sacred by the right of hospitality. 
He decides upon protecting him against all, even 
against Lorn, whose fierce hatred returned when 
he spied a chance of gratifying it. In vain does 
Ronald endeavour to favour the escape of the 
King. Lorn has dispersed his armed dependants 
through all the avenues of the castle. The two 
fugitives are compelled to return there; and men 
are beginning to draw their swords from the scab- 
bard, when Robert Bruce, throwing himself be- 
tween the dependants of Lorn and those of Ronald, 
makes a magnificent speech against England and 
its adherents. This is a grand resource for ex- 
communicated monarchs and meagre tragedies. 
An abbot present at this scene immediately re- 
scinds the excommunication which weighed over 
Robert Bruce, and thus restores to him royal au- 
thority. Lorn is furious at this unexpected result. 
The generous Isabel retires to a convent, that she 
may leave to Ronald the right of marrying Edith; 
but this noble sacrifice is of little avail. Lorn 
has challenged Ronald; he has branded him as a 
coward, and compelled him to engage in arms with 
him; in short, he has slain him, after having him- 
self received a mortal wound. The affianced Edith 
joins in her convent the affianced Isabel. Bruce 
says, looking at the young girls, ‘‘ Deux anges, 
désormais, prieront pour nous.’’ 

The style of the tragedy is equal to its concep- 
tion. It is a heap of all those common-places, 
classic or romantic, which M. Beauvallet has seen 
applauded during the twenty years that he has 
played all sorts of tragedies. 

A little comedy, or rather a little fable, in one 
act and in verse, has achieved a qualified success 
—we will not say in the theatre of the Odéon, 
albeit it was there played, but in the feuilletons of 
the newspapers. The author—who is a marquis, 
and announced himself as such to the public—thus 
suddenly moved to merriment, has treated as a bur- 
lesque the old story of Damon and Pythias, He 
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supposes those two friends mightily tired of 
their heroical réle, and of the reputation which 
their proverbial friendship has gained for them. 
Dionysius the Tyrant—whom the poet-marquis has 
intended to restore to fame—amuses himself with 
testing this boasted friendship. He sends Pythias 
to prison, as the author of some satirical verses, 
and then despatches a handsome courtesan, who 
promises to restore him to liberty if Damon will 
take his place. Damon accepts this splendid réle, 
and Pythias does not blush to accept the noble mark 
of devotion. However, chance—which the public 
construes into friendship—brings him back to the 
quarries; and Dionysius the Tyrant ultimately re- 
prieves, but banishes him, for the sake of Pythias. 
It is true that then, somewhat shamed by the royal 
jest, the two friends declare they will go together. 
A few easy verses, a little wit, and especially the 
absence of any disquieting degree of merit, have 
made the fortune of this trifle, much more vaunted 
than it deserves by men who would praise it less 
did it attest more real merit. 

A witty woman, seated at a party opposite Bou 
Maza, our Arab prisoner, said, looking at his soft 
and yet terrible eyes, “‘ Those are eyes we are used 
to see in cages.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIR JOHN RENNIE’S SOIREE, 
Ow Saturday last, was again very numerously at- 
tended. So much so, indeed, that although the 
collection of models, new inventions, and works of 
art, exceeded any former display, and the arrange- 
ments were excellent, it was with some difficulty, 
and only after the exercise of great patience, that 
we could get near the several objects of interest. 
Out of the profusion of attractions, we can do no 
more than select two as examples: the resilient at- 
mospheric railway tube, exhibited by Messrs. Clarke 
and Varley, and the Cellini Plate, by M. Piaget. 
The atmospheric tube, dispensing with the air 
valve now in use, is a 15-inch wrought-iron tube, 
one quarter of an inch in thickness. The longitu- 
dinal opening necessary for connecting the leading 
carriage with the piston, is simply a lateral aperture 
in the tube, the edges of which being planed per- 
fectly true, form, by the elasticity of the iron itself, 
and the external pressure of the atmosphere, a 
perfectly air-tight joint. The method of opening 
isas follows: along the whole length of the tube, 
on each side, are continuous iron bars, pinned and 
keyed at intervals to it. Attached to the leading 
carriage is a-frame, called the “traveller,’’ in 
which four wheels revolve in pairs; and being 
somewhat wider than the bars are apart, force them 
open, and the tube with them; and consequently as 
the pressure on the piston draws the coulter (which 
is attached to the traveller), the carriage and train 
must follow. The coulter thus passes entirely 
free from friction; and the wheels of the tra- 
veller acting on a double-rolling motion, there is 
so little friction from that source, that it is said, 
half-a-pound per square inch on the piston is 
ample to allow for friction in every shape. Cel- 
lini Plate is the title given by M. Piaget to a 
most beautiful electro-metallurgic production—a 
gilded or silvered engraving in relief, applicable to 
a variety of ornamental purposes. The specimens 
submitted to us were intended for timepiece-cases ; 
the subjects landscapes, public buildings, and 
palaces (an admirable view of Windsor Castle), 
flower and fruit groups, &c. &c. They borea very 
high burnish polish, which the metal, we were in- 
formed, acquires in the deposit bath. That this inust 
have been the fact was obvious,—the process could 
have been no other than bright gilding, for the deli- 
cate lines of the graver, or of the engine-turning, 
in some of the patterns, would have been destroyed 
by any mode of burnishing. The copper first de- 
posited on the engraved silver model comes off 
with a polished surface, as in the ordinary electro- 
type, but the face of the metal appeared brighter, 
and the metal itself flexible and of a superior de- 
scription to the common electro deposit. These 





bright surfaces, whether Of the copper, gold, of 
silver, are said to withstan4 the action of heat. We 
can only say that the production is novel, and of 
extreme beauty. 
MUSIC. 
The Music-Book. Parts VII. and VIII. 

Tue part for May completes the first volume of 
this enterprising publication in a manner worthy 
of the promises held out at its commencement. It 
contains a very sweet and simple Scottish ballad 
called “ There’s naebody now looking kindly on 
me ;”” the words by Mrs. Wills, and the air tho- 
roughly Scotch and characteristic, by John Wilson. 
There is also acachuca by Mr. R. Hughes. Part VIII. 
opens the second volume with a couple of songs by 
Vincent Wallace and Alex. Lee. The first reminds 
us forcibly in style of some of the music in Mari- 
tana, particularly by the frequent introduction of 
incidentals, is of a very agreeable character, and 
called “ A lake and a fairy boat;’’ the poetry is 
selected from the writings of Hood. Alex. Lee’s 
ballad is Alex. Lee’s ballad all over; and when we 
recollect how many of that gentleman’s charming 
songs have graced our piano, that is saying quite 
enough in its praise. It is in moderato time, and 
easy of execution; and “ J love all that thou 
lovest’”’ will certainly become a favourite. 


Davidson's Complete Songs of Charles Dibdin, and 

Davidson's Universal Melodist. Davidson. 
It would be quite superfluous to discuss the merits 
of Dibdin’s songs at this time of day ; and we have 
therefore only to notice the appearance of this edi- 
tion, five of the parts of which are now before us. 
It is neatly got up in octavo form, and the princi- 
pal songs have full pianoforte accompaniment, ar- 
ranged under the supervision of Mr. Hogarth. The 
Universal Melodist is a companion work produced 
in the same form as the Dibdin, with the exception 
of the pianoforte accompaniments, which are omit- 
ted; and by this means we get a very large collec- 
tion of songs in a very small space, with music 
enough for the voice to sing the airs. 


Nicholson’s Flute Preceptor modernised and enlarged. 
Spohr’s Violin Preceptor. Davidson. 
SMALL, neat, and cheap editions of these well- 

known and celebrated instructors. 

Handel’s Songs, Duets, Trios, §c., with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. Newly arranged by H. J 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 
ston and Stoneman. 

THE extraordinary increase of partial musical 

knowledge since the advent of Mainzer and Hul- 

lah, and the increased popular taste induced by 
monster bands and concerts, have led to a cheaper 
form of music than that hitherto the sole occupant 
of the field. We have already spoken of Dr. 

Gauntlett’s editions of Handel’s “ Messiah’” and 

Haydn’s “ Creation” with that praise to which 

they were entitled as good arrangements of the 

celebrated oratorios [[L. G. No. 15721, and we have 
only to say the same of this first number of Handel’s 

Songs, &c.—We have also two parts of Dr. Gaunt- 

lett’s comprehensive June Book (same publishers), 

containing a large quantity of principally sacred 
music, before us. It is arranged in vocal score, 
and also with organ or pianoforte accompaniments. 

Songs of the Birds. The Words and Melodies by 
C. B. Coles, with Pianoforte Accompaniments by 
H. Glover. Jefferys. 

A Goop idea nicely carried out; there are six 

songs in this volume, in five of which the birds 

sing their own “ words,”’ the sixth is in praise of 
the carrier pigeon. Some of the airs strike us 
familiarly, but they are none the worse for that, 
and we welcome them in their present shape, with 

Mr. Glover’s accompaniments, as a very pretty 

musical singing book for young voices. 





Whitemore, and Houl- 


Hanover- Square Rooms. — Madame Dorus Gras, 
Herr Pischek, Mr. Wilson, John Parry, the Messrs. 
Distin, and B. Chatterton, assisted at the concert 
given on Tuesday by Mr, and Mrs. W. H. Seguin. 





It was fully attended; and for pleasing variety of 
vocal music was one of the best concerts of the 
season. 

Mad. Balfe’s Soirée Musicale, in Store Street, on 
Wednesday evening, attracted a full and fashion- 
able audience, who were charmed with the per- 
formance of many of Balfe’s most popular com- 
positions, as well as music of other masters. 
Lablache, Staudigl, Coletti, Gardoni, Bouche, 
Fraschini, and Castellan sustained: the vocal parts 
with great effect; and the instrumental was on a 
par with them, Balfe presiding; the band of the 
Amateur Society contributing their aid; and Mr. 
Osborne, a clever pianist, displaying his great 
ability on that instrument. 

Wilson’s Scottish Entertainments. — Another at- 
tractive addition has been made to Mr. Wilson’s 
already attractive répertoire in an “ Evening with 
the Ettrick Shepherd,” which he produced at Store 
Street on Monday week, and has repeated at other 
concert-rooms with great success since. The even- 
ing is made out entirely with Hogg’s charming 
ballads, which are worthily rendered by the accom- 
plished artist, and are received with the universal 
applause and appreciation which ought to wait 
upon such poetry, such music, and such singing! 








VARIETIES. 

Cremorne Gardens.—Since the last season these 
Gardens have undergone great alterations and im- 
provements, including a new and commodious 
river-side entrance. On the several occasions on 
which we have visited them since their opening on 
Whit-Monday, we have found them quietly and 
well conducted, with plenty of amusement, both in 
the theatre and open air; and as they are closed at 
the early hour of eleven o’clock, a very pleasant 
afternoon and evening may be passed away, and 
home reached by midnight, Last Monday, Mr. 
Green, “ the veteran aeronaut,” as he is justly 
called, made one of the most beautiful ascents we 
ever witnessed in the “ Nassau’’ balloon, accom- 
panied by our facetious friend, Albert Smith, and 
a party consisting chiefly of literary men, who, we 
hear, enjoyed their trip amazingly. 

Royal Botanic Society.—The Promenade on Wed- 
nesday was favoured by fine weather, and was a 
very gay and interesting scene. Beauty, not un- 
adorned, nor unattended, crowded the spacious 


+ | grounds; and the show of flowers was hardly less 


captivating. Some were perfect masses of blos- 
soms of every hue; others were strange shapes, 
as if insect had been transformed into floral life. 
Plants frém Mexico and Brazil were among the 
most curious —the stanhopia being at the head of 
the list. Pelargoriums, orchides, azaleas, gerani- 
ums, and many a hard-named specimen delighted 
the sight or smell. Regimental bands were stationed 
in several parts, and played alternately. In short, 
a more agreeable and splendid concourse can hardly 
be imagined. 

Professor Agassiz writes to Sir R. Murchison, 
from America, that he has traced a close analogy 
between the fossil Flora of the European miocene 
deposits and the living -Flora of the temperate 
parts of the United States; and also a close affi- 
nity between the Flora of the Atlantic shores and 
that of Japan. 

Dr. Carpenter has been elected Geological Lec- 
turer on Dr. G. Swiney’s foundation for the British 
Museum; but he is to find his own place to lecture 
in, and some other strange regulations are attached 
to the appointment. 

The late Mr. Sharon Turner and the Royal Society 
of Literature.—At the last meeting, on Thursday, 
Mr. Hallam, President, in the chair, about seventy 
half-bound volumes of Newspapers, complete from 
1792 to 1830, and others not so regular, were pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Alfred Turner, son of 
the late historian, as a bequest from his father. 
This grateful recollection of it by one of its earliest 
and most highly esteemed honorary associates gave 
much interest to the meeting, and the President 
acknowledged it in a very feeling manner, Dr, 
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Todd, the editor of Johnson's Dictionary, had for- 
merly presented a large collection of philological 
works; and such gifts add much value to the grow- 
ing library of the Society. 

Mr. Charles Knight has addressed a very sensible 
letter to the Times, in which, instead of a fanciful 
fountain and lamp-post, as suggested by Mr. Mil- 
man, he proposes that a statue of Caxton (copied 
from the old woodcut and received likeness of 
him) should be erected, as has been done for Gut- 
tenburg in Germany; and small copies might be 
executed and circulated throughout the land in 
distinct honour of the man who introduced printing 
into England, instead of symbols, which might be 
applicable to any other person who had enlightened 
their species. ~ 

The Wellington Statue. — It has been finally de- 
termined to remove the statue from the arch; and 
as a soothing compliment to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Morpeth stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that her Majesty has signified her pleasure, 
when the House should be pleased to vote the sum 
necessary for the completion of the arch, that any 
decorations which might still have to be added should 
be illustrative of the achievements of the Duke, 
and should be such as might serve to mark the 
sense which the country entertained of his exploits 
and hisdeserts. The statue will probably be placed 
in St. James’s Park, on a fitting pedestal designed 
by the artist, where it may be viewed at a proper 
height and in a proper light. 

Monsieur Soyer.—A grand feast was given to 
M. Soyer at the London Tavern this week; and a 
social day was spent with the honoured and phi- 
lanthropic cook, whose own cuisine was equalled 
on the occasion by that of Messrs. Bathe and 
Breach. 

The Potatoe Disease has become visible in some 
parts of Ireland; and the Agricultural Society has 
met and circulated some useful advice to the cul- 
tivators throughout the country. Where the dis- 
ease is decided, the immediate substitution of a 
crop of Swedish or Aberdeen turnips is recom- 
mended. 

Princess's. — Mr. Macready’s nights, including 
the Bridal, strongly cast on Wednesday, have 
afforded the public opportunities for shewing that 
the love of the legitimate drama and the display of 
high histrionic genius is far from being extinct 
amongst us. The house has been full every even- 
ing, and the applause fervent at every “stroke of 
art.” 

French Plays.—Two new vaudevilles have been 
successfully brought out this week. Une Femme 
qui se jette par la Fenétre is the name of the one, 
and L’ Article 218 of the other. Both are cleverly 
played, and Mdlle. Duvergier is their life. 

The Amateur Dramatic performances at the St. 
James’s Theatre netted 1400/. for the relief funds 
of Ireland and Scotland, between which it has been 
equally divided. 

. fn Academy of Sciences has been created at 
Vienna, by patent from the Emperor. 

Algeria Improvements.—The Toulonnais of the 3d 
instant announces, that the Minister of War has 
commissioned M. Lefevre, who is at present tra- 
velling in Eastern Africa, to engage several Abys- 
sinians, reputed the best agriculturists, to be | - 
cated in Algeria. 
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Materials for a History of Oil-Painting, OY, C. L, East- 
lake, 8vo, 16s.—From Oxford to Rome, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s.— 
Lawton’s Elodie, and other Poems, 12mo, 6s. 6¢.—Marcet’s 
Railroad, i8mo, half bd., 2s. 6d.— 

janity, 32mo, 2s.—The Early Days of 

mo, 2s. 6d.—Derry, by Charlotte Eliza- 

beth, 10th edit. 12mo, 5s.—Nineteen Sermons, by the Rev. 
M. J. Taylor, B.A., 12mo, 6s.—Pope’s Works, royal 18mo, 
illustrated, oe Talbot, by Neil Daunt, post 8vo, 
Is. 6d.—Church M by Viscount Massereene Fer- 
post 8vo, 7s. 64.— Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque, 32mo, 2s.—The Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah, by J. Pye Smith, 4th edit., 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— 
Castles in the Air: a Novel, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1. 11s, 6¢,—Baghforth’s Tables for Calculation of Earth- 





work for Railways, 8vo, 7s. 6¢.—Florilegium Poeticum; a 
Selection of English Poetry, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—T. Gaskin’s 
Solutions of Trigonometrical Problems at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, 1829 to 1846, 9s.—Gaugain’s Crochet Miscel- 
lany, 1s. 6¢.—Phillimore on the Law of Domicils, 8vo, 9s. 
—A Voice from Oxford, by the Rev. J. Spence, M.A., fep., 
3s.—A History of the British Zoophytes, by Dr. John- 
ston, 2 vols. 8vo, 2d edit., 27. 2s.; royal 8vo, 4/. 4s.—E. 
Johnson on Life, Health, and Disease, 9th edit. post 8vo, 
3s. 6d.—Dr. J. Tunstall’s Rambles about Bath, fep. 8vo, 
6s.—J. J. Macintyre on the Elective Franchise, 12mo, 
3s. 6¢.—Journey to Damascus, i, 4 Viscount Castlereagh, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 24s.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas, imp. “ho, 
21, 12s. 6d.—Researches on the Chemistry of Food, by 
Justus Liebig, M.D., edited by W. Gregory, M.D., 8vo, 
5s. 6¢.—E. Lee’s Hydropathy and Homeopathy impar- 
tially ~~" edit. post 8vo, 3s. 6¢d.—On Dyspep- 
sia, by J. B. Steward, M.D., post 8vo, 4s.—Echoes from 
the Backwoods, by Capt. Levinge, 2d edit., in 1 vol. post 
8vo, 16s, 6d.—History of M et Catchpole, Sth edit. 

ost 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Philosophy of Geometry, by A. C. 

. Jobert, French and English, 2 ts, each 5s. 6d.; in 
1 vol., 10s. 6d.—The Sojourn of a Sceptic in the Land of 
Darkness, by the Rev. P. H. Waddell, ges 8vo, 4s. 6d.— 
The Danger of Uncertain Sound, with reference to the 
Rev. Mr. Pusey’s Sermons, by the Rev. W. Sorley, 8vo, 5s. 
—C. B. Clayton’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 12mo, 10s. 
—Arran: a Poem, and Excursiuns to Arran, by the Rev. 
David Landsborough, 12mo, 5s. 6¢.—History of the Mis- 
sion of the Secession Church to Nova Scotia, by the Rev. 
J. Robinson, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Knox’s (Wm.) Poems, 12mo, 
5s.—Sermons by the Rev. R. Coutts, with preface by Dr. 
Chalmers, 3d edit. 12mo, 4s.—Scriptural Teaching, by the 
Rev. W. Blackley, 12mo, 5s.—Walker’s Manly ercises, 
8th edit. 12mo, 6s. 6d.—Faust; translated by L. Filmore, 
2mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Christ in his Passion, by the Rev. G. Tre- 
vor, M.A., 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Sponsor’s Offering, by a Member 
of the Church of England, 12mo, Se.—Irish Beenes 18 years 
ago, 18mo, 2s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
hm « 1847. h. 
1159 215 |June 16... WW 
33:9 De 0 ua:84 
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s. 


119 
248 
377 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazetie. 
Atheneum, 7th June, 1847. 

Sir,—The readiness you ever evince to do justice to the 
claims of literature and its distinguished votaries, with- 
out reference to nation or denomination, induces me to 
solicit your attention and that of the public to an inac- 
curacy on the part of Mrs. Austin in the title she has 
thought proper omy to give to her translation of 
the learned Prof. Ranke’s Deutsche Geschichte in Zeitalter 
der Reformation. Instead of entitling the book according 
to the fact, and the original author’s intention, as The 
History of Germany during the period of the Reformation, 
Mrs. Austin has designated it by the title only of “ The 
Reformation :” thus giving a false colour to the work by 
brin it in unfair competition with other publications 
bearing the same title, and specifically limited to the 
same object. Had Prof. Ranke intended to write a his- 
tory of the Reformation, his work would, of course, have 
been very differently planned ; and he has thus by the act 
of his translator incurred with a nt justice critical 
animadversion on the part of the English reader as em- 
barrassing a su mere history of the Reformation 
with facts, details, and disquisitions, applicable to the 
general occurrences in Germany during the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and so the fair fame of the Professor as a faithful but 
concise historian has been compromised, by inducing the 
erroneous preliminary impression, that the Reformation 
being the sole subject of inquiry has been unnecessarily 
rendered subservient to extraneous purposes of national 
history. Most probably, for Mrs. Austin’s and her book- 
seller’s pur , ‘* The Reformation” may have been de- 
vised as the more taking, or rather selling, title, and 
accordingly calculated to be more popular in England 
than any portion of German history could well become ; 
but it is scarcely fair so to sacrifice an author of high 
repute to the cupidity of his translator or her publisher. 
Prof. Ranke’s well-earned and extensive European re- 
putation as the author of the History of the Popes, and 
other valuable historical researches, might suffice to 
exempt him from the injurious consequences of the mis- 
nomer in question; yet the considerable reputation “9 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


— —~ 
ee vee: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS_ 


E. J. DENT, by Ap ; to the Queen, re. 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHFs 
which has been increased to meet many purchases at thi; 
season of the Year. Gold Watches, at 8/. 8s. Beautifully enamellaj 
cased ditto, 12. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 
iy a Jewelled in 4 holes, 6. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 
4. 48. each. 


8% Strand: 335 Cockspur Street ; and 54 Royal Exchange, 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAp 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on ex. 
coriations eruptive affections of the cuticle. The Cosmxric Perroting 
Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable de. 
mulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate skin; or in the 
nursery, for infants. The “ Prrrotins Saavine Soap” is peculiarly bland 
and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in theemployment of the ordinary 
alkaline compositions. , 

















8 i with additional | named “ Djs. 

PENSARY Soa?,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections of lons 
3. and, from —— in se public where it ha; 

been e ed in washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient 

H, fic a protection against, the troublesome complaint 

‘nown as ringworm, 

Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate 

classes ; and is used with success in purifying linen after infectious 

diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of typhus and other 

contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 AND 13 Ticrporxe STREET, Recent’s QUADRANT. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
Commie security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub. 
seril —, 
upwards of 6000 


» is available for ail 





the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 


Half the amount onl, fo, oe poniem 5 
five ing jums ing paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be anmually divided ansong the assured.” 

PROPRIRTARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the assured. 
scale jums peculiarly adapted to cases where as. 
of securing loans or debts, 
it is given for half the amount 
» oF remain a charge upon 


uired during the first 


of premium for seven years, to 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 





Half Premi-|Whole Pre- alf Premi-|Whole Pre- 
. jum first five mium after’ imium after 
y | five years. seven years, 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 


TRUSTERS. 
Sir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman. B, Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Ch Esq. 





s aries Baldwin, 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—At the first tennial Meeting of this 
Company, held on the 11th March last, a BONUS, Averacine 25 per 
CENT ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PALD, was declared on Policies entitled 
participate in Profi : ‘ 
Four-Firrus, or 80 PER cent of the ENTIRE Profits of the Company,vwill 

ture divisions be to all Assurers entitled to share therein. 
this Company to Assurers. 
whole term of life, one-half of the annual 
may remain unpaid for Five Years. 

Parties red with the Company are aliowed to reside in many of the 
Colonies, without additional charge; and the Premium required for the 
East or West Indies, and risks, is more than usually moderate. 

Advances continue to be made to Assurers on Assignable Property or 
Income ; and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 

Detailed og ge and every information, may be o'stained by ap 
plication at the Office, or by letter, addressed to the Actuary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


IRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of 
CREDIT.—The London and Westminster Bank I3SUFS CIR 
CULAR NOTES for Che nee ak teavetiess and =. a aten 
These Notes are at every important in Europe, y 
enable a traveller a his route without Snesreniens | No expense 








and Westminst 
viz.:—1 St. James's 7 
O: el 


xford Street ; 3 Wellington Street, 





joyed by his ingenious translator, Mrs. Austin, 

the more incumbent on thuse who value foreign literary 
worth to vindicate him from the censure which her mis- 
translation ofthe title of his last work published in our 
country is calculated to promote.—I am, &c. M, M.M 


Battle of Waterloo.—J. W.S. That honourable mention 
of the studies afforded by Captain Siborne’s model for Mr. 
Sidney Cooper's admirable picture, noticed in our last No., 
was simply owing to our not going into historical details, 
and not to any thought of detrac from a work which 
was, when exhibited, so warmly eulogised in our pages, 





iy By order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 


‘ | 10 VISITORS to the CONTINENT; 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 

nd Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg 

remind the Notllit , Gentry, and Artists, t they continue to seative 
Consignments of Objects ot Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from al’ of Jo 
Continent, for clearing oa the Custom-House, &c. ; and that they 
undettake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the world. ' 
Lists of their ts abroad, information, mo - 


Agents, and 


ps 
i) Packer and Custom-House Agent to 
M Royale, 
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HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 


HANOVER ans —My. ROBERT opens pb ay of M. — 


ii M. 
= oGRaND ENING CONCERT at the AD ~— on FRIDAY, 
june wns 1847. 

Vocanss.—Madame Caradori Allan, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Wil- 
liam, ‘and rnd Miss Dolby; Signor Brizzi, Mr. Henry Phillips, and Mr. John 


ferersnere as: 1sts.-—Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Robert Green i 
ix Godefroid; Violin, Mr. Willy. 

ConnucTors.—Messrs. Benedict, Robert Green, and Jules de Glimes. 

Pall — will be duly announced. 

Seats, 10s. 6d. each. To be had of the 

principal Musicsellers, and of Mr. Robert Green, 69 Newman Street, Oxford 

Street, and nd Montague House, Eltham, Kent. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. — The HALF- 
vaaeee apg MEETING of the cages of the College 
of 1 be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
on Moni ay, the the ¢lst day of June. The chair will be taken at 12 o'clock. 
JOHN PARKER, Sec. 
Offices, 42 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS.—The Board of 
MINATION CANDIDATES, 
Square, Pimlico, on T 
meme tans -Daloeh, Peat Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


EARD’S COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPE 
MINIATURES, taken daily at 
85 King a Seong City; side 
Seal al Polytechnic It Institution, Regent Street. 
«¢we would especially notice the admirable effect of the flesh tints.”— 
Art-Union. 

















ras 
NDER the PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY and her ROYAL CONSORT.—Mr. CLAUDET’S co- 
loured and non-inverted DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT Establishments 
are OPEN DAILY, No. 18 Krxo Wi111AM Street, Craaino Cross, and at 
the mM, Recext’s P Admission free by the Park-entrance. 





NITED KINGDOM M LIFE ASSURANCE 
8 Waterloo Place, M4 Matt Landon % —— Edinburgh ; 


Directors. 
Jamas Srvart, Esq., Chdirman. 
Hawnawet Dz Castro, Deputy-Chairman, 


si Anderson, E: F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
oe Blair Mieeak, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
£. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. John Ritchie, ag. 
Charles Downes, aa » H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of ceteniet, affords the most 
perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in a great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1 


Its Annual Income being upwards of £34,000. 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per smog 
the sum assured to al Policies of the Participating C 
time they were effected. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 31st December, 
1840, is as follows :— 


red. Time Assured, 
Sam 000 6Years10Months . 


5000 . . 400 0 0 
5000. . . 200 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
only One- be apg be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 
ance is for Li 


rf annum on 
from the 


Sum added to Policy. 
683/. 6s. 8d. 
600 0 0 


ies wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate ee 
Every information wi rded on ee to the Resident 
Director, No. 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, don. 
No Entrance-money or charges except the Policy stamp. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the 4 ao in partner of this 
that this Beer, so 

med to the Trade, can 





SALES BY At AUCTION, 


Splendid Collection of Steel Plate Plates, engraved for Mr. Charles 
Heath's various Publications. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
a ce es, eects: arty scat 
jenna. on Taqpenss, Saly S, end Fareay, d pay SORTS —— 


Bat) ty cea and Two highly-finished and and valuable Engraved 
«pulps, com a 


in a set of 21 Plates. 
and Neighbourhood, coma lete, in a set of 13 Plates 
Book of ee pet pong dg pe ene to 1845 inclusive, 30 Plates. 
Ditto, the complete sets, for 1816 and 1847, 26 Plates. 
Keepsake, of various years, from 1838 to 1845 —- 40 Plates. 
Ditto, the complete sets, for 1846 and 1847, 26 Plates. 
Gems of Beauty, Rip 


f 


&@ most extensive assemblage of Beautiful Portraits of the Nobility, 

other distinguished penncgn) of Costumes oem Fancy Subjects, as 
&c. &c.; forming a collec- 
ever to be for sale again ao in an 


offered and sold, at time stated,"%0 the 
reservation ' ing 
seen six days previous to the Sale, 


Fiz 





Valuable Musical and Miscellaneous Library of the late 
Enoch Hawkins, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and Co., 


Auctioneers of Literary and Works Illustrative of the 
tome ae will MONDAY? J by yy AUCTION, at ther House, 3 Well! 


lowing day, at One isely, the 
ing at 'y> 7 


une 14, and 
extensive @ A valuable ’ MUSICAL LIBRARY and 
the la Hawki f her M: 


ated Works of Bi B 
; Willbyer c.; an shot ection 
choice of the best Giees, Catches, Madrigain 


To be viewed two days preceding the sale, and catalogues had. 





New Work by the Author of “ Ellen Middleton.” 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 
GRANTLEY MANOR: 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Just published, in 2 vols., price 21s. cloth, 


MRS. . BUTLER’S (late FANNY KEMBLE) 
JOURNAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE.—Subscribers and the 
Public respectfully inte that the and suceeedi: 
ore of Lon Sie deets by rope West tirend; $ 
whom Communications for the Editor, Books for Review, and Advertise. 
seainy are requested to be sen 


a Tale, 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION on MONDAY 19th Aprils “Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near 


* Admittance, ls. Catalogues, Gd. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sscrerary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY i is NOW 
re iain (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 








GALLERY will be opened on MONDAY NEXT, with a Col- 
Specimens of 


The 
lection of Pictures by Ancient — a a 
the Works of Di it One room i: appropriated to a Se 
lection from the valuable Gallery of ts of the Marquis of B ute, 


Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
‘OLOURS.— The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is how. OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 PALL MALL EAST, each day, from 
Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Szc. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
rope pl pad of npg on next Meeting will be held 
at OXFORD, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 83d ot JUNE, 
1847. JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., GaxeraL TREASURER, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 


UMISMATIC SOCIETY, 41 Tavistock 
Garden, 


Street, Covent 
ne 9th, 1847, 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Soclets will take place at 
the Society » ON THURSDAY pee x June 24th, at 7 o’Cloc 











JON’ 
ii. Cunistmast Hon. Secs. 


NE THOUSAND POUND PRIZE PIC. 
RE. Subject: BAPTISM of OUR SAVIOUR by IMMER- 
SION. Mr EDWARD ROBERTSON (Son ot the late Andrew 
oe +» the eminent jisievame Painter of Aberdeen a London), ha 
a oe oe successful election tI 
becomii hie minds ofthe 


y = ley Phe and ing known, 
rtists had stil! ive in their votes! —also, by. rt unfai 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo, 15s. cloth lettered, 

NLASSIC READINGS in ITALIAN 
LITERATURE: a Selection from the Prose Writ of the best 
Authors, from the 13th Century to the present time. With Critical 

and Explanatory Notes, and Biographical Notives for the use of Students. 
By G CANNIZZARRO, Professor of the Italian Language. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and ons and P. Rolandi. Edinburgh : 
A. and C, Black. Dublin; Curry and Co. And J. Johnson, Dover. 





Now ready, Third Edition, foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 
HOME SERMONS (each Six Minutes long), 


ee especially for the Use of Families at Morning and 
Evening ate 
i Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
Alternate Morning eacher at Berkeley and Quebec Cinpels, Afternoon 
cturer at St. Pancras Church, &c. 


Also, by the same Author, just published, in fep, 8vo, price 7s. 
CHRISTIAN EXAMPLES: in Sermons (each 
about Six Minutes long) founded on the leading events in the lives of 
A and Saints. 

“ We have before had occasion to recommend a volume ot brief ser- 
mons by Mr. Williams. The outa we — _ we can award even in 
fuller measure now.”—Church and State Ga: 

London; Bowdery and pabeage 190 Oxford Street. 





French View of the Montpensier Marriage. 


In 8vo0, price 3s. 6d. 
HE TREATY of UTRECHT. 
B: CHARLES GIRAUD, 
Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated from the French. 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, with Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
IFE of LORD SIDMOUTH; with his 
Correspondence. 
By the DEAN of NORWICH. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Sixth Edition, 9s. 
V EsticEs of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. 


A REPRINT of the above Work, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
EXPLANATIONS: a Sequel to “Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation.” Second Edition, 
London: John Charchill, Princes oe Soho. 





inducing about pay Artists to withdraw the tion my 


ther, intended to pag 7 — ~: R.’s meg 
ae the “Adjudication ot the ‘0 the old = nan wy to o have 
Ley and nw and void. 


practicable, 
himself all his Fights, should the matter — be settled by ballot, he in hed 
mean time is pre ‘0 receive Proposals for said Picture. adapt 

for a Nobleman’s anaes, or for Speculators in Exhibitions 


th: BS sepeeeal the ‘Penied ~ t 

at have a in cals are—t 

variety of c! Eiecne: is: toe Agassi enone 
58 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTs for insertion in No. 173 of ‘“‘ The 
Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Thursday, the Ist of July; and Bruxs, on or be- 
fore Friday, July the 2d, 


39 Paternoster Row, 
June 12, 1847, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXI. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22d, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 24th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Merle D’ Aubigne's New Work—Cromwell. 
On Tuesday, 22d June, will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


THE 2. 3. Fy Bo FO Rt 
a Vindication. 


By J. H. MERLE D'AUBIGNE, D.D. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd, London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 








Part II., to be completed in Five Quarterly Paris, at 2s. each, 


(TREATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 
th Edition, much enlarged and re-written, embracing 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and Statistics. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath ity. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 1 thick volume, crown octavo, price 10s. in cloth, Illustrated with 
i and logical Tables, 


ACRED | ANNALS; or, Researches into the 

History and Religion of Mankind from the Creation of the World 

to the Death ort Isaec; deduced from the Writings of Moses and other 

Inspired Authors, » copiously Illustrated, and confirmed by the Ancient 
Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World, 

By GEORGE SMITH, F.S.A. 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society.of Great Britain and foe of the 

Royal Society of Literature, of the Irish Archeological Soc! 


lees Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 8vo, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition 
enlarged and improved, 


The RELIGION of ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


“ This work sw a desideratum in British ecclesiastical history.”— 
Church of Ei Saniond quavintyn 

bed We cordial ly recommend an attentive and studious investigation of its 
«Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


“Itisa book which will Bmore sesh interesting information to every 
class of readers.”—Literary Ga: 


“ It is a library in itself, iia as such we recommend it.”—Church and 


ee 


PERILOUS TIMES. 


“ Would that the enemies as well as the followers of Protestantism would 
— this he ~ "—Church and State 9 

more instructive, constitutional, and scriptural a orthodox volume, 

has not for for many years issued from the press. '—Wesleyan Methodist Ma- 


eee Mt Mr. Smith’s volume deserves a careful and attentive perusal.”—Church 


af It is well adapted to inform the uninstructed, to lead the seeieting 
to aright decision, ond to otlesaite ite those who have formed 

to act in accordance with the high and holy obligations that, in these 
latter ‘eaye of tial, A. - devolve on British Protestants."—Watchman. 
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eeeceeenecenee 
8 New Burlington Street, June 12, 1847. 


R. BENTLEY will ieasetiensly, publish the 
following NEW WORK! 


I. 


Neti, Saal 


ted, by per , to Her Majesty. 

In 1 vol. post te. uniform with Miss Strickland’s “‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England,” 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE AND OPINIONS 


oF 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 
CONSORT OF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD, 
By Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
In 3 ae tians 8vo, 


CASTLES aS, THE AIR. 


By ORE, 
Author of “ Mothers an a Daughters," “The Debutante,” &c, 
[Now ready. 





111. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
PADDIANA: 

Or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life Past and Present. 
By the Author of “The Hot Water Cure.” 

Iv. 

The Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ gal Darcy,” 
‘The Two Old Men’s Tales,” 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


PRESCOTY'S 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 32s. bound. 


11. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE HON. ADELA SIDNEY’S 
HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE. 
3 vols. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with pene, &c., 30s. bound. 


T RACE Y. 
By Mrs. THOMSON. 
3 vols, 


ane 
RDOE’S 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 42s. bound. 
MARMADUKE HERBERT. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
8 vols. 


MAXWELL’S 
HILL-SIDE and BORDER SKETCHES. 


2 vols., 21s., with Illustrations, 


Miss COSTELLO'S . 
MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CCEUR. 
1 vol., with Portrait, 14s. bound, 
1x. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
10s. 6d., with Portraits. 


x. 
Second Thousand, 


HOWIT?’S 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 30s. hound. 


Ricnarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NOW READY, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


Vou. X. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH’S JOURNEY TO 
DAMASCUS, 


THROUGH EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PETRA, PALESTINE, AND SYRIA. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 24s. bound. 


Ill. 


ZENON, THE MARTYR. 


By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 3 vols, 
“ At the present time, when so much attention is being paid to the early history of the Christian Church, this production 


” 


cannot fail to be welcome to a numerous class of readers. 


—Sun. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





SELECT LIBRARY. 
In 2 elegant fcp. vols., with Sepete Engravings, price 12s., or 15s, in 
half-morocco, 


HE ARABIAN NIG HTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
family readin, Sed torch Vole VAL. ona Witt. 
ot BURNS SELECT LIBRARY,” and elegant Books 
for popular reading. 


et VI TALES of ADVENTURE by SEA 
"Vel, v. en complet popular HISTORY of the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Vol. IV.—LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON; 
interesting condensation of every thing i in of 
this great man with , and a F isp 


Vol. ItL.—DON QUIXOTE. A New Family 
Edition. 6s. 

Vol. 1I.—STORIES of the CRUSADES. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. I.—TALES of FEMALE HEROISM. 3s. 


Full Lists may be had on application. 
London : James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 








by Warren: 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In handsome cloth binding, price 3s. 
TORIES from HERODOTUS +—adapted for 
Children and Fam C. E. MOBERLY, M.A., Balliol College, 

Oxford, forming Vol. IV. oe eichies. wTELUSTRATED CABINET LI- 
BRARY,” for Youth, now publishi 

Vol. IL.—The BOOK ~ POETRY. 2s. (School 
ed., 1s. 6d.) 

Vol. IL—ANDERSEN’S TALES. 
beautiful collection of Imaginative Stories for the Young. 3s. 


Vol. III. —The E BOOK of FABLE we ng 


A most 


Price 1s. 6d. 
EMORIAL RECORDS; or, Thoughts of a 
Lady Lately Deceased. 
Prepared for Press by the Editor 5 ae Familiar Correspondence in 


William Blackwood and << pe George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





In 1} vol., neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 
HE FRENCH VERBS MADE EASY; or, 


Treatise on the Conjugation of the French Verbs, ‘Theoreti- 
tically an Practically beers 


. 


Professor of French. at thet ~~ Institution. 
London: Relfe and Fletcher, Cloak Lane. 





Publishing in Monthly Volumes, handsomely 
Six Shillings each, a New 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 
The ding volume will contain aco 


y pened in in crown 8vo, price 


Six volumes are 
pious index to the Leroy oN 


“It is unrivalled as a Thesaurus of information, during one of the most 


a yew ea eres a ye 


it the 
tl 
jo ag The size adapts i “a erent, has ow whille the beauty of the ap 

pe. ts it to uty of the a 

ance qualifies it for a place in the lil library ‘ofthe most fastidious.” "—The 
“Mr. Alison has produced what deserves to be regarded as the af 
complete and authorhrative English account of the grandest iod of mo- 
— history, when the —s saw ee amazement the social and political 
contests, h might well have occupied the 
3 Li es ‘crowded in into the vy and eventful drama of a few 


short lis poges embody some most valuable lessons 
ot Chilstian philosophy, loft’ 

have already received the seal of public ion ; 

favour extended to then, in the elegant and moderately priced 
form in which 1 they now appear, will be still greater and more lasting.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


William Black 





gh and London. 





Sola oy ail Booksellers 








GORY. A collection of 
nt Some may be had on Baer 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, 
| bees and M ATT E R. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN. 

“ This ing and i ive volume ought to find favour in all 
eyes.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ pre ey pa attempt to remove the dark veil between the material 
and worlds.”—Court Journal. 

H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 








Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


H E 
By Mrs. bp ae ag AD 
Authoress of “The Border Wardens,” &c, 


H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 





Rev. Grows Smith’s Work on China. 
Now ready, in AeA. ro Lidkogra ie: ae eral eee by an ~~ ag Map, 
NARRATIVE mot an. EXPLORATORY 
VISIT to EACH ob Saree pep teeny te to 
Hong Kon usan, in behalf Missionary 
Secietprin the Years ish, 1845, and 1846. 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and late a Missionary in China. 
and ; * 
London: Seeley, Pedy eed _ Havent ere rat Matches Metchooh pnd Son, 





Now ready, 
HE ENGLISH CRUSADERS, 
By JAMES CRUIKSHANK ~ haegaget Esq. 
Part the 


Plas rd owl initial letters, &c, Diligent 
juri: parted of years, bans 


a fy and no an bare een been = ent a edi and unig 
work. To be matin Fe On tle. 6. per ~ 


ki page grap 





hers, ee New a Street. | 


_- eo: ££ ¢ BL 








Improyed and condensed, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 16s. 
Froro's HAND-BOOK of SPAIN. 


A Companion to the above, 5s. 
FORD’S GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. Jesse’s New Work. 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 12s. 
AVORITE HAUNTS and RURALSTUDIES; 
including Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and 
~ By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Tastefully bound, 8vo, 93. 
NGLISH HEXAMETERS. Consisting of 


Translations from Scuitier, Gorur, Homan, Caius, and 
Msixacgsr. By 
Sm Joun Hgrecurir, 
a:son WHEWELL, 
Arcup- acon Hars, 


Ray. Dr. Hawreey, and 
J. G. Lockuarr, Esq. 


Also, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS from the GER- 


mar, mere Bunorr’s “Lxxors,” Scui.tEr’s “Sono oy THE Dew," 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Ble er aie Charles Robson, of Number 51 Liverpool Street, Ki fisext in 
on 


County of Middlesex, Printer, Levey, of Number 
| Anaey New in County of Surrey, Printer, ond 
Francis Burdett Frank lyn, ae ‘Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the 
— of Middlesex, Printer, at ri te Cty reat New Street, 

wre Per ges’ the Parish of e City Y tenes te - 


Gazette 
—* in the precinct of the Savoy in the mann, in the ao Cwonly@ ¢ 
Middlesex, on June 12, 1847. : 


Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadmay. 





